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WHAT’S AHEAD 
October 29, 1952 


Unit; the Presidential election. 
World Affairs: Austria seeks freedom: 
Good Citizens: Girl Scout Week. 


November 5, 1952 
Unit: Yugoslavia between two worlds. 
Good Citizens: Boys’ and Girls’ Na- 
tion. 
November 12, 1952 
Unit: the Cold War. 


November 19, 1952 
Unit: atomic energy. 


Your Key to Understanding 
World News 


The Key section which comes to you 
this week is bound in with the regular 
magazine features. The contents of the 
Key, however, take the place of the 
usual feature articles. This format fol- 
lows the recommendation made by 
Scholastic’s Editorial Advisory Board 
last May. 


HOW TO USE THE KEY 

1. Distribute the copies of the issue 
to the class. Give them about ten min- 
utes to browse through the Key. 

2.. Indicate to the class that the Key 
is designed to be used throughout the 
term or year as an almanac would be 
used. 

8. Suggest that the students have the 
Key with them every day in class as a 
ready reference. Situations will arise 
very frequently during class discussions 
which call for facts, maps, etc. 

4. For convenience in handling and 
safe-keeping, suggest that students 
punch proper holes along the edges of 
the Key to be held by the rings of their 
loose-leaf notebooks. 

5. After the students have had time 
to glance through the contents of the 
Key on the first day, the class can be 
divided into several groups. Each group 
will be responsible for reading the con- 
tents of a particular section. After sev- 
eral minutes of silent reading by the 


Teaching 


students, call on the various groups to 
summarize, briefly, the nature of the 
section for which they were responsible. 

6. Although the Key is designed pri- 
marily as a reference source, some fea- 
tures can be used as individual lessons 
to introducé a topic or to supplement 
the textbook. The teaching aids which 
follow include suggested discussion 
questions and activities. 


Two Worlds in Conflict (K-1) 


The foreword presents a very’ clear 
account of the basic conflict between 
democracy and totalitarianism. The dif- 
ferences in life under each form of gov- 
ernment are explained. The methods 
used by totalitarian governments to 
seize and hold control are pointed out. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Suppose a refugee from one of the 
Communist satellites asked you to ex- 
plain the meaning of the American way 
of life. What would you tell him? 

2. In what ways would his life ander 
a Communist dictatorship have been 
different? 

3.. If democracy is a better way of 
life, why then do some countries in 
Europe remain under a system of Com- 
munism? 


Activities 

1. Part of the lesson could include a 
“We-the-People-Speak” program fea- 
ture. The invited guests are (a). a stu- 
dent, (b) a factory worker, (c) a factory 
owner, (d) a storekeeper, (e)*a newly 
arrived immigrant. Their topic is, 
“What America Means to Me.” 





Invitation to a Party 


Are you going to the NCTE Con- 
vention in Boston or the NCSS 
Convention in Dallas over Thanks- 
giving? See our invitation to a 
party on page 4-T of this issue. 











Aids for This Issue 


2. Two bright students can conduct 
the class for five minutes each (a) as a 
class might be conducted in a school in 
a totalitarian country, and (b) the same 
lesson as it is taught in an American 
school. 

8. The class can be asked to write 
a one-minute Voice of America script 
on the advantages of America’s way of 
life as compared with that under a dic- 
tatorship. The program is to be beamed 
at communist countries. 


Korean War (K-2, K-3) 


Classes in Geography, World History 
and American History will find this arti- 
cle very valuable to supplement, or be 
integrated with, their regular syllabus. 
It discusses the geography and re- 
sources of Korea, Korean history, the 
background of the Korean conflict, 
U. N. decisions and actions, and the 
Korean situation brought up to date. A 
map of Korea and East Asia is on K-2. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Have students locate Korea and 
its neighboring countries on the Scho- 
lastic News Map and the map on K-2. 
What makes Korea’s location so im- 
portant to Russia, China and Japan to- 
day? 

2. How did Korea come to be a 
“divided country” as we know it today? 

8. Do you agree or disagree with the 
way the U. N. is handling the Korean 
situation today? Defend your point of 
view. 


Activities 
1. Part of the lesson could include a 





2-T 


signed as the Korean “expert.” His job 
will be to keep the class and the bulletin 
board up to date on news from Korea. 


Postwar Germany (K-4, K-5) 

This article discusses Germany's im- 
portance to the peace of Europe and 
the world. Background information in- 
cludes a brief historical retrospect and 
4 summary.of the problems of divided 
Germany today. The map of divided 
Germany appears on K-4. An excellent 
article to complement regular syllabus 
work for classes in Geography, World 
History and American History. 


Discussion Questions 

1. The government leaders of East 
Germany have been described as “pup- 
pets with Russia pulling the strings.” 
What does this mean? 

2. What do world leaders mean when 
they describe Germany as “Europe's 
heartland” and “Europe's workshop”? 

8. Why aid people in the free world 
countries regard the rise of Hitler as a 
menace not only to Europe but to the 
entire world? 

4. Why does Germany remain a di- 
vided country today? 


Activities 

1, Some students may have brothers 
who were stationed in Germany during 
World War II or more recently. Sug- 
gest that they ask them to tell them of 
life in Germany and other experiences 
which could add to class information. 

2. The class can prepare a notebook 
chart comparing East and West Ger- 
many as to size, population, leaders, 
cities, resources, and industries. 

8. Capable students can be assigned 
to prepare a series of three maps on 
Europe showing these stages: (a) Eu- 
rope before World War II and Hitler; 
(b) changes in the map of Europe un- 
der Hitler's conquests; (c) Europe to- 
day. Blank outline maps of Europe can 
be used. A crayon coloring scheme will 
readily indicate the changes from pe- 
riod to period. 


Danger Spots in a Divided World 
(K-6, K-7) 

Brief summaries give a clear analysis 
of the situations making for danger 
spots. Included are (a) Russia, (b) 
communist satellite areas, (c) Asia, in- 
cluding Iran, Turkey, Formosa, Hong 
Kong, the Philippines, India, and oth- 

(d) Europe, including Finland, 
Yugoslavia, and Greece, (e) Commu- 
nism as it becomes a threatening force 
within the framework of democracy. 


Procedures 
1. All students should be asked to 
read this article. It will give them the 


es ee necessary to understand 


the issues involved in world- situations 
which are making for tensions and un- 
rest, as they develop daily. 

2. The class can be divided into sev- 
era] groups. Each group will be respon- 
sible for keeping informed on a particu- 
lar world area or situation. These “ex- 
perts” can keep the class bulletin board 
up to date. As the class studies particu- 
lar world areas, the “experts” will be re- 
sponsible for the special readings and 
activities in their field. 

3. Bright students can be assigned to 
give floor talks on each of the danger 
spots. The maps should be referred to 
for ready reference. These talks could 
be integrated with the regular work as 
world areas are studied. 


Maps (K-2, K-4, K-8, K-9, K-10, K-11, 
K-12) 

This section is a handy atlas. Oppor- 
tunities for using maps in class arise so 
frequently that keeping the Key readily 
available should be a must ‘for all stu- 
dents. In these pages are full-page maps 
of Europe, Africa, Southeast Asia, and 
South America. A Polar Projection map 
is also included to help build global 
concepts for our air-age, and point out 
the erroneous concepts from using mer- 
cator projections. 


Procedure 

1. The maps can be used to teach 
and drill on map skills. Such skills in- 
clude (a) measuring distance; (b) tell- 
ing directions; (c) interpreting the 
information on the map by using the 
map key as a guide; (d) using lines of 
latitude to locate areas; (e) integrating 
map knowledge with news information. 


Scrolls of History (K-16—K-19) 


This section contains the full text or 
a summary of major documents which 
guide America’s relations with the rest 
of the world. Included are the Atlantic 
Charter, U. N. Charter, Potsdam Con- 
ference, Truman Doctrine, Marshall 
Plan, Mutual Segurity Pact, North At- 
lantic Treaty, ete) Having this section 
readily available will save teachers and 
students hours of research. 


The United Nations (K-20—K-22) 


(a) The organization of the U. N. is 
presented on K-20 in chart form. 

(b) Pages K-21 and K-22 include 
the makeup and purposes of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, Security Council, and 
other principal organs and specialized 
agencies of the U. N. 


The United States (K-23—K-27) 


ABC’s of Government (K-23). In ad- 
dition to the personnel of the Supreme 
Court, this page contains a useful chart 


on the Executive and Legislative De- 
partments. 

The Cabinet (K-24). Includes a sum- 
mary of the responsibilities and func- 
tions of each of the executive depart- 
ments, with names of Cabinet heads. 

Alphabet Agencies (K-25). This sec- 
tion identifies important agencies hav- 
ing an important part in our Federal 
Government. A brief summary for each 
describes its functions and purpose. 

Civilian Defense (K-26). This section 
includes a summary of the functions 
and responsibilities of Federal agencies 
assisting the government in meeting its 
problems resulting from the world situ- 
ation. 

Military Defense (K-27). A descrip- 
tion of the U. S. military organization in 
its various branches: Army, Navy, Air 
Force and other divisions. 


Dictionary of Current Terms 
(K-28, K-30) 


This is a dictionary of words and ex- 
pressions which find their way into 
discussion of current affairs, both inter- 
national and domestic. Students can set 
aside a page in their notebooks to add 
new words and expressions to the list. 





Answers to Workbook, p. 41 
I. Can You Read the Cartoon? 1-b, 2-b. 
Il. Famous Documents: 1-d, 2-b, 3-a, 
4-a. 
III. World Danger Spots: l-c, 2-e, 3-d, 
4-a, 5-b, 6-h, 7-i, 8-g, 9-f, 10-}. 





Royal Awards (p. 4) 

Social studies teachers and students 
will be interested in the awards offered 
by the Royal Typewriter Company 
which can be earned within the frame- 
work of good social studies teaching and 
learning. Here is a suggested teaching 
procedure: 

1. In class discuss possible letter 
topics, those syggested in the ad plus 
those offered by students. Suggest 
others which indicate community inter- 
est and leadership. Students can list in 
their notebooks several topics in which 
they might be interested. 

2. Indicate to the class available 
reading references and other informa- 
tion sources for simple research, as 
may be necessary. 

3. The need for originality, neatness, 
constructive ideas, and good language 
usage should be stressed. To teach and 
drill on these factors before the final 
writing, a period can be used to work 
on a non-competitive topio. Students 
can read their papers to the class so 
that poor and good writing habits can 
be pointed out. 

(Advertisement) 
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Throughout my letters to you on life 
insurance, I've stressed the advantages 

of getting a head start on your life 
insurance program’ while you're still in 
school, or as soon as possible after you © | 
graduate. : 


As you grow older, the cost of insur- 
ance increases. At age 30, for example, 
regular life insurance will cost you 
about 40 per cent more than at age 18. 
At- age 40, you'll have to pay out each 
year about twice as much! 


And there's another important reason 
for building your life insurance program 
while you're young — insurability. 
Every year, Jerry, more than a quarter 
of a million people are unable to secure 
insurance for health reasons. Natu-— 
rally, the younger*you are, the better 
your.chances of paSsing the physical 
exams. 


I suppose now you're wondering how you 
can afford insurance while you're young 
and just getting started. Well, in my 
next letter I'll tell you! 


Affectionately, 


"At 40--you'll pay out about twice as much!" 


—MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 


 1MSURANCE COMPANY «© ORGANIZED IN 1845 


BOC SROAOWAY, HMEWARE, NOW JEB8EY 





206 Chances to Win in $4575 Royal Portable Prize Contest! 


$200 CASH and ROYAL 


FIRST 
PRIZE 


(Senior Div.) 


HERE’S ALL YOU DO! IT’S EASY! 


Write a letter on a subject you have lots of ideas about 


“What | think about my home town” 





CREEPERS / | COULD WRITE 
ABOUT THE FOOTBALL TEAM, 
THE NEW TELEVISION STATION 








Typewriter award given only when 
entry is signed by Royal Portable dealer 


S MORE $200 CASH PRIZES AND 
ROYAL PORTABLE PRIZES! 
200 OTHER VALUABLE CASH PRIZES! 


Hey, fellas and gals in both Senior and Junior Highs! Just 
take a look at these generous prizes in the Royal Portable 
Typewriter Prize Contest! 


103 Chances to Win in SENIOR High Division 


(10th, 11th, 12th grades) 


HERE, OR THE ORIVERS TRAINING COURSE! 


TREE, OR THE DANCES WE HAVE 
OR MY FAVORITE TEACHER 
ARE SUBJECTS / COULD CHOOSE. 


Ist Prize 
2nd Prize 
8rd Prize i 
100 Cash Prizes 


Portable dealer. 


1st Prize 
2nd Prize 
3rd Prize 
100 Cash Prizes 


. $200 Cash & Royal Gold Portable* 

. $100 Cash & Royal Gold Portable* 

. $ 50 Cash & Royal Gold Portable* 
$ 10 each** 


*Gold Portable Typewriter award given only when entry signed by Royal 


**Cash doubled ($20 each) when entry signed by Royal Portable dealer. 


103 Chances to Win in JUNIOR High Division 


(7th, 8th, 9th grades) 
. $100 Cash & Royal Gold Portable* 
. $ 50 Cash & Royal Gold Portable* 
. $ 25 Cash & Royal Gold Portable* 
$ 10 each** 


Attention, Seniors! Be sure your letter on the subject, “What 
I Think About My Home Town”’ is not longer than 500 words. 


Attention, Juniors! Be sure your letter on thé subject “What 
I Think About My Home Town” is not longer than 350 words. 


Everybody must write on one side of the paper only, in ink and 
in legible handwriting or in typewriting double-spaced. To win the 
extra awards (typewriters or cash) your letter must be signed by a 
local Royal Portable Typewriter dealer. 


HINTS TO HELP YOU WIN— Have you a favorite local 
charity? Here’s a real chance to tel! about it in your letter! Have you 
a camera club? Do you go on camping trips? Here are swell subjects! 


Have you a local industry especially interesting to you? Here’s another 
fine subject! Is there some leading citizen who's done good in your 
town? Let’s hear about him! Do you think your high school’s just 
about the best in the world? Get going on that! What does your town 
do for servicemen? Does a group send CARE packages overseas? 
Here are two splendid subjects. 


Oh, there are millions of subjects to write about! Think of the 
good things about America, our freedom of speech, our equal justice 
under law, our elections, and then apply these ideas to what’s happen- 
ing in your home town. 





*Gold Portable Typewriter award given only when entry signed by Royal 


Portable dealer 
**Cash doubled ($20 each) when entry signed by Royal Portable dealer. 


IT’S EASY. Start working on your entry today. When fin- 
ished, be sure to put yourself in line for the extra award of a 
wonderful, new Royal Portable Gold Typewriter, or double 
the cash by having a local Royal Portable dealer sign your 
entry. Mail to Royal Portable Contest, Scholastic Magazine, 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 


Put yourself in line to win 
a Royal Portabie Gold Type- 
writer, the easiest - writing 
portable ever built! Or double 
the cash prize! Be sure to 
have your entry signed by a 
Royal Portable dealer! 


Company, Inc., to be used as it sees fit. 


HERE ARE THE SIMPLE RULES 


1. Write legibly in ink on one side of paper only, 
or typewrite double-spaced on one side of paper 
only, a letter on topic, “What I Think About My 
Home Town.” In Senior Division (10th, 11th, 
12th grades) letter must not exceed 500 words in 
length. In Junior Division (7th, Sth, 9th grades 
letter must not exceed 350 words in length 


2. Mail not later than November 17, 1952, to Royal 
Portable Contest, ¢/o Scholastic Magazine, 351 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. Submit as many 
entries as you wish. Be sure each entry is signed 
with your name, home address, name of school, 
grade you are in in school, and teacher's name. 


3. Contest open to any junior high schoo! student 
(7th, 8th, 9th grades) and high schoo! student 
(10th, 11th, 12th grades) of the United States, 
except employees of Royal Typewriter Company, 
Ifc., its subsidiaries, or of its advertising agen- 
cies, and their families. Contest subject to all Fed- 
eral and State regulations. 


4. Entries will be judged for originality, sincerity, 
ind aptness of thought by the Reuben H. Don- 
nelly Corporation, Final judging by editorial staff 
of Scholastic Magazine. Judges’ decisions final 
Prizes are listed elsewhere in this advertisement. 
Duplicate prizes awarded in case of ties. No en- 
tries returned. All entries, contents, and ideas 
therein become the property of Royal Typewriter 


S. To the winners of the first prize (Senior and 
Junior Divisions) aad of the 2nd and 3rd prizes in 
each division there will be awarded one Royal 
Portable Gold Typewriter each, provided entry is 
signed by an authorized Royal Portable Type- 
writer dealer. To the winners of the 100 cash 
prizes of $10 each (Senior and Junior Divisions) 
will be awarded an extra $10 each, provided entry 
is signed by an authorized Royal Portable Type- 
writer dealer, 

6. Top prize winners’ names will be announced in 
January 14th issue of this Magazine. All prize 
winners will be notified by mail and each will re- 
ceive his prize before December 25, 1952. 
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Quick Look at the News 





. 


INSIDE WORLD WEEK: KEY issue (P. K-1 to K-32.) 
WORLD NEWS IN REVIEW P. 6-8—Pearson heads 
U. N. Assembly; U. N. launches big attack in Korea; 
Scientist predicts man-made moon in about 15 years; 
High registration stirs hope of record Presidential vote; 
Super-speed train without, wheels unveiled; Supreme 
Court won't change atom’ spies’ death sentence; Sur- 
geons build woman new heart valve; Teen-ager finds 
historic Lincoln photo; U. S. “memorandum” on defense 
spending hurts French feelings. 


OVERWATER RECORD: This summer the first mass 
trans-Pacific flight of jet planes was made by U. S. Air 
Force pilots. This month the Air Force did it again—a 
harder way. Seventy-five jet fighters, ch route to Japan 
from Texas, hopped all the way from Midway to north- 
ern Japan -in one big jump—2,575 miles. It was the 
longest overwater distance ever flown by single-engined 
jet fighters. B-29 tanker planes refueled them along the 
way. All got there safely—though Lieut. Ralph J. Mag- 
lione landed with his gas tank empty. 


WHITE HOUSE MELODY: Who's our “most musical 
President’? Paul Hume, Washington, D. C., music 
critic, says he’s the present White House resident, pi- 
ano-playing Harry Truman. 

What adds interest to this item is that, two years ago, 
Hume wrote in his newspaper column that the Presi- 
dent's daughter Margaret “cannot sing very well.” The 
presidegt wrote Hume a letter threatening him with a 
punch in the nose. 


STRANGERS FROM BRITAIN: Flower-loving Brit 
ons have been gathering garden plants from all ove: 
the world ever since the Crusades. So, when the Gar- 
den Club of America decided to leok for new flowers 
for the U. S., it sent an expedition to the gardens of 
Britain. Last week a portable greenhouse with 300 
plants, all strangers to the U. S., arrived on our shores. 


These flowers—which include yellow lilacs, new kinds - 


of geraniums, even specially cultivated goldenrod—are 
in quarantine at the New York Botanical Garden. When 
plant experts are sure they carry no plant diseases, the 
new flowers will go to botanical gardens throughout the 
nation and eventually to private gardeners. 


GOOD EATING AHEAD: Farmers are bringing good 
crops into the barn again this year. Latest U. $.Depart- 
ment of Agriculture figures indicate that the 1952 aar- 
vest will be the second largest in U. S$. history—only 
three per cent under the 1948 peak. 


DESERT PEACHES: Last month four Englishmen 
who call themselves the “Men of Trees” collected 20,000 
peach pits from their fellow-Britons. Then off they 
went to plant the pits at the edges of the Sahara Desert. 
The desert is marching forward, swallowing up farm 
land, at a rate of about 30 miles per year. The “Men of 
Trees” hope that tree plantings will halt its spread. 


United Press photos 


BAL! BALLET: One Broadway “hit show’—soon to be 
seen in other parts of the U. S.—has a cast of young 
people 10,000 miles from home. They are girls and boys 
from Bali, a glamorous island east of Java in Indonesia. 
For the first time dancers from Bali are performing in 
the United States. Only girls in their early teens are 
supple enough for the complicated movements. Top 
star of the show, in fact, is 12-year-old Ni Gusti Raka 
(right in top photo), shown rehearsing with Desak Puti 
Raka, 14. In the lower photo you sce some of the teen- 
agé ballérinas trying American deésserts (which they 


. like). The Republic of Indonesia arranged the tour as 


one way to tell the world about Indonesia's culture ant 
people. 


KEEP YOUR EYES ON: : 

THE RED RIVER VALLEY—no, not the one in the 
hillbilly song, but the one in northern Indo-China. 
Every fall, after the heavy summer rains, fighting fares 
up again in the world’s oldest war. This is the six-yea: 
old struggle of the French and their Viet Nam aill.es 
against rebel Indo-Chinese Communists. The French 
hold the main cities and the rich rice-growing valley of 
the Red River. This month French troops, 10,000 strong, 
began their annual winter offensive. . 


ENDQUOTE: Do you think this “math problem'- 
the slogan for United Nations Day (October 24)— 
works out right? “UN Plus U Equals Peace.” 





U. N. Elects Pearson 


The new president of the United 
Nations General Assembly is 
Lester B. Pearson of Canada. 

He was elected as the 60-nation or- 
ganization began its seventh annual 
session last week in New York City. 
Mr. Pearson received 51 votes. Four 
were cast for Mme. Vijaya Pandit of 
India and five-nations did not vote. 

Mr, Pearson, 56, who has been 
active in U. N. affairs since the 
world organization was formed, is 
Canadian secretary of external af- 
fairs. This is similar to the position of 
Secretary of State in the U. S. 

He succeeds Luis Padilla Nervo of 
Mexico as assembly president. 


U.N. Drive in Korea 


} Nations forces in Korea 
last launched their heaviest 
attack in a year. 

The U. N, drove into the Commu- 
nist-held “Iron Triangle” on the east- 
central front. The assault followed a 
week's fierce fighting in which the 
Reds vainly attempted to seize the 
invasion route to Seoul, Korea's for- 
mer capital (see last’ week's news 
pages). The Communists had at- 
tacked early this month along two- 
thirds of the 150-mile front. U. N. 
sources said Communist losses were 
of “massacre proportions.” 

The U. N. drive began as South 
Koreans pushed forward from hard- 
won positions on “White Horse Hill.” 
The South Koreans’ recent defense 
and .recapture of this important 
height was a “tremendous victory 
against superior odds,” said General 
James A. Van Fleet, U. S. Eighth 
Army commander. 

U: S. battle castalties in Korea 
reached 120,269 by October 8, an 
increase of 890 over the preceding 
week. That was the largest weekly 
increase since July 2 and the second 
highest in 1952. The figures include 
losses in stopping the Communist 
offensive but do not reflect the pres- 
ent Allied drive. 


‘New Moon (Man-made) 


Will men be flying around in 
_ outer space during your lifetime? 

In possibly “10 to 15 years’—ac- 
cording to the German rocket expert, 
Dr. Wernher von Braun—“The earth 
will have a second satellite, a man- 
made moon circling the earth at an 
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altitude of slightly more than 1,000 
miles.” 

He was speaking at a symposium 
on space travel held last week by 
Hayden Planetarium of the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History in 
New York City. 

This “space station,” Dr. von Braun 
said, “will be the springboard to 
man’s further ventires into 
space, to the moon and the nearer 
planets. But it will [also] become .. . 
a deterrent of war. With powerful 
telescopic cameras and radarscopes 
the station's. reconnaissance teams 
could take the most detailed pictures 
of any suspect area’ on the face of 
the globe, at least once every 24 
hours. They can thus pull up any 
Iron Curtain, no matter where they 
lower it... . The station [could be] 
a launching platform for guided mis- 
siles.” 

Dr. Milton W. Rosen, director of 
a Naval rocket project, warned that 
this space-travel talk is “speculation.” 
It would do great harm to our de- 
fense effort, he said, if we undertook 
any of these “fantastic projects.” 


United Prése photo 
Pfc. Dunsun Mete of Erzurum, Turkey, is 
5,000 miles from home—fighting with 
United Nations forces in Korea. But he 
answers the Moslem call to prayer, in a 
specially built mosque at headquarters 
of the Turkish Infantry Brigade. U. S. 
Army blankets cover the floor. The 
mosque even has a minaret from which 
a mvezzin calls the faithful to prayer. 


outer 
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Willy Ley, who was in charge of 
the meeting, commented: “We know 
more right now what is required of 
a space ship .. . than the ship- 
builders of Columbus’ day knew 
what makes a ship seaworthy.” 


Voting Record Ahead? 


Will the Presidential election on 
November 4 set an all-time-high 
record for the number of votes 
cast? 

Experts in both political parties 
thought so last week. They based 
their forecasts on the unusually large 
number of persons who have regis- 
tered to vote. A score of states where 
the outcome of the election is highly 
in doubt have record high registra- 
tions. Most of these states have large 
populations. Many communities are 
staging “get-ont-the-vote” drives. 

Each of the major parties claims 
it will benefit by the big registration. 

As the Presidential candidates con- 
tinue. their search for votes, great 
numbers of young people and school 
students are turning out to see and 
hear them. 

The Citizenship Education Proj- 
ect of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, reported on a survey of 
1,000 eleventh-grade students. CEP 
found that three out of four of these _ 
students favor the same candidates 
and political parties that their fathers 
support. 

This CEP survey contrasts with 
one conducted by Scholastic Maga- 
zines’ Institute of Student Opinion. 
The I. S. O. survey, covering more 
than 100,000 high schoolers, was 
taken in March before the nominat- 
ing conventions. The poll showed 
that only 52 per cent of the students 
interviewed thought their parents 
agreed with them in their choice of 
candidates. About 43 per cent 
thought their parents favored some 
other candidate, and five per cent 
said they didn’t know whether they 
and their parents were in agreement. 

The_ U. S. political campaign is 
attracting great interest throughout 





United Press photo 


Is this monorail without wheels the ‘‘train of the future’‘? (See story.) 


the world. British Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill said in an address 
to the Conservative party conference: 

“There are two facts about which 
there is no doubt. The first is that 
the American system has produced 
two candidates for the Presidency 
who are in character and ability two 
of their finest men. And the second 
is that whichever of them wins, the 
United. States will not abandon the 
mission of leading the free nations 
in resistance to Communist aggres- 
sion and that the underlying unities 
of the English-speaking world will 
grow broader and deeper and strong- 
er as the years roll by.” 


German Super-train 


A super-speed train that may 
go faster than some airplanes 
was unveiled in Germany this 
month (see photo above). 

This monorail ( single rail) electric 
train runs on ball-bearings instead 
of wheels. The concrete track, a foot 
wide, is sheathed in steel on three 
sides. Engine and coaches run along 
the top of the track and grip the 
sides. Designess say a full-scale train 
may travel as fast as 185 miles an 
hour and would be “absolutely safe.” 
The present model engine and coach 
(about two fifths of full-scale size) 
have reached a speed of 93 miles per 
hour. 

Concrete pillars set at an angle 
support the track. On curves the pil- 
lars and track tilt at angle up to 45 
degrees. Thus the train can round 


turns at high speed. 


Construction of the first full-size 
monorail railroad of this design may 
start within the next year, possibly 
in Africa. 


A-Spies Lose Appeal 


The U. S. Supreme Court last 
week refused to change the death 
sentences of two convicted atomic 
spies. 

The condemned persons are Julius 
Rosenberg of New York and his wife, 
Ethel. They have been in the death 
house of Sing Sing Prison in Ossin- 
ing, N. Y., for 18 months. They are 
the first persons gver sentenced by a 
civilian court to death for spyihg 
against the United States in peace- 
time. 

David Greenglass, Mrs. Rosen- 
berg’s brother, said at the trial that 
he stole secrets of the atomic bomb 
from the Government atomic station 
at Los Alamos,-N. M., and gave the 
secrets to the Rosenbergs to pass on 
to the Soviet Union. Greenglass was 
an Army sergeant ‘at Los Alamos for 
two years. He was sentenced to 15 
years in prison. Another convicted 
member of the ring was Morton 
Sobell, a radar expert, who was sen- 
tenced to 30 years. Sobell’s appeal! 
for a new hearing also was turned 
down by the Supreme Court. 

Two routes remain open for the 
Rosenbergs in their fight to escape 
death in the electric chair. Their 
lawyers can ask the Supreme Court 
to reconsider its 8 to 1 decision. Or 
they can ask President Truman to 
commute the sentences. 


Plastic Heart Valve 


For the first time in history, 
surgeons have “‘changed valves” 
in a human heart. 

This operation was performed at 
Georgetown University Medical Cen- 
ter in Washington, D. C., on a-80- 
year-old woman. 

The valve of your heart is a flap 
of tissue. It opens each time your 
heart beats, so that blood pumped 
from the heart can flow into the ar- 
teries. After eacl» beat the flap closes. 
This prevents blood from running 
back into the heart from the arteries. 

The Washington woman's heart 
valve had been damaged by rheu- 
matic fever.°So surgeons made a 
plastic tube one and a half inches 
long, with a piece of plastic the size 
of a pea in it. Each heartbeat dis- 
lodged the pea and blood flowed 
into the. arteries. Then the pea fell 
back to prévent blood from returning 
to the heart between beats. 

Surgeons at the Valley Forge 
Army hospital Hand Center in 
Phoenixville,. Pa., found a way to 
make new thumbs for Korean war 
veterans who lost this vital digit in 
battle. The surgeons transplant one 
of the patient’s index fingers to the 
thumb position of the hand. The new 
thumb works fine and helps the pa- 
tient grip objects, the surgeons re- 
ported at a meeting of the American 
College of Surgeons in New York. 


New Light on Lincoln 


Two historically-interesting 
photos of the Lincoln era turned 
up recently. 

One is a photograph of a group of 
men at a railroad station in Hanover 
Junction, Pa. One of the men may be 
President Lincoln en route to Gettys- 
burg, Pa., to make his famous Gettys- 
burg address in 1863. Previously stu- 
dents of Lincoln had believed that 
no photos were made of him during 
his Gettysburg trip. 

This photograph was discovered 
by the Western Maryland Railway 
in the National Archives at Washing- 
ton, D. C. Employees of the railroad 
were gathering historical material 
about the Western Maryland line 
which is celebrating its 100th anni- 
versary. 

A teen-age student of Lincoln 
made the other discovery. He is 
Ronald Rietveld. 15. a Des Moines, 





INP photo 


You’re looking at a floating mine—probably the only one in the world. Deep 
under the Lovisiana marshlands at Bay Ste. Elaine lies a rich sulphur deposit. 
Every day workers on the 200-foot barge (rear in photo) pipe 2,000,000 gallons 
of hot water (325 degrees) into the deposit. This melts the sulphur, which is 
forced to the surface by air pressure. Nearly half the world’s sulphur—vital 
material for the chemical industry—comes from Texas and Louisiana. In 
photo, the mining plant is being towed through the marsh to its anchorage. 


lowa, high school student. On a visit 
to the Illinois State Historical Li- 
brary in Springfield, Ill, Ronald 
came upon a faded brown picture 
of the murdered Civil War President 
in his coffin. It was the only print 
remaining of a photo of Lincoln 
while he lay in state in New York 
City in 1865. Ronald called it to the 
attention of Dr. Harry E. Pratt, Illi- 
nois state historian. 


Marianne vs. Uncle Sam 


Even the best of friends have 
their disagreements. A case in 
point is the spat this month be- 
tween France and the United 
States. 

In August French Premier Antoine 
Pinay asked the U. S. State Depart- 
ment how much U. S. aid France 
would get for 1953. France hoped to 
receive $650,000,000. 

This month James ‘C. Dunn, U. S. 
ambassador to France, delivered our 
Government's reply. The note ex- 
plained that, because of Congres- 
sional cuts in appropriations, France 
could not expect more than $525,- 
600,000. 

Accompanying the note was a 
“memorandum”—a diplomatic mes- 
sage that isless formal than a “note”. 
Ambassador Dunn intended to de- 
liver the memorandum orally. How- 
ever, he put it in writing because 
‘the premier was away when the 
American ambassador called at his 


office. In the memorandum the U. S. 
Government suggested increases in 
the French budget for military de- 
fense. 

Premier Pinay claimed this sug- 
gestion was “interference” in French 
affairs. The French budget, he said 
in effect, was a matter for France, 
not the U. S., to decide. 

Later Premier Pinay said in a 
speech that France would remain 
faithful to “the American alliance” 
of whose benefits France “forgets 
nothing.” However, he added, the 
United States must treat France as a 
great power and not try to give 
orders. 

What's Behind It: The French, a 
proud and a sensitive people, are 
unhappy because they have to de- 
pend on American assistance. 

The Communists and the de Gaul- 
lists charge that the French govern- 
ment is taking orders from the U. S. 

The French parliament has just 
begun its fall session. Premier Pinay’s 
cabinet must quit if it loses the sup- 
port of a majority of the parliament— 
and the Pinay government's majority 
is not very secure. By “talking back” 
to Uncle Sam, Pinay may have been 
aiming at gaining support from his 
own parliament. 


THE NEWS IN BRIEF 


FLYING TRIANGLE: The U. §. Air 
Force last week announced that it 
has ordered preduction of its first 


supersonic delta wing fighter plane. 
Delta planes are triangular in shape 
and have no horizontal tail. The 
plane is designed for high speeds at 
high altitudes and will have a steep 
rate of climb. An experimental delta 
plane has been flown many times 
since 1948, mostly at Edwards Air 
Force Base in California. 


JET DIRIGIBLE: The world’s first 
big jet-driven dirigible has been 
built and tested in Italy, an Italian 
newspaper reports. The big airship 
is said to be 184 feet long and 42 feet 
in diameter. Its speed and capacity 
for hauling freight and passengers 
wasn't announced. 


SEEING THE “INVISIBLE”: The 
Battelle Institute in Columbus, Ohio, 
has a motion-picture camera with a 
shutter speed of 1/100,000 of a sec- 
ond. Pictures can be taken of objects 
in high-speed motion and the objects 
look as if they were standing still. 
Scientists are using the camera to 
study causes of “knocks” in high- 
speed engines. 


CALLING ALASKA: The latest step 
in developing Alaska, our great 
northern frontier, is the opening 
of long-distance telephone _ service 
from the coast to Fairbanks in the 
interior. 

The Army Signal Corps and the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company joined forces to build a 
500-mile phone line from Anchorage 
through Tok Junction to Fairbanks. 
The job took 15,000 telephone poles, 
25,000 cross-arms* 1,325,000 pounds 
of copper-steel line wire, and 2,400 
tons of other hardware and tele- 
phone construction equipment. The 
materials were moved into Alaska 
from the United States by ship 


.and transported along the telephone 


line route by railroad and heavy 
trucks. 


Quick wed 
ON THE Y NEWS 


How did these men fiugre in the news 
recently? 
1. Lester B. Pearson 
. Antoine Pinay 
. James A. Vah Fleet 
. Winston Churchill 
James C. Dunn 
. Wernher Von Braun 
. Julius Rosenberg 
. Ronald Rietveld 
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TT rival ways 0 
are locked in a life-a 


the world. These two political s 
and totalitarianism. 

Perhaps the best description of democracy was given 
by Abraham Lincoln at Gettysburg—“government of 


It must be 


the people, by the people, for the people.” 
a government of the people, not of a party or a class. 
It must be a government by the people through their 
elected representatives, not- by a dictator. And it must 
be a government for the people, serving the interests of 
all, not just of certain privileged groups. 

Economically, a democracy may permit considerable 
differences in the degree of government regulation of 
industry and business. But the essential element is that 
private citizens are free, either as individuals or cor- 
porations, to own property, to start new businesses, to 
earn profits, to make contracts, to join unions, and to 
choose their own occupations. 

Totalitarianism, on the other hand, is a new name for 
an old disease. In a sense, every dictatorial, warlike 
regime in the past was totalitarian. But the twentieth 
century has brought new and frightful meanings to 
dictatorship in the twin monsters of Fascism and 
Communism. 


an regime .is one which interferes with and 

every phase of the life of its citizens. It con- 

frols the individual totally (hence the name “totali- 

tarian”). It does not tolerate any opposition to the 

government. It maintains itself by force, terror, secret 

police, and concentration camps. It permits no private 

enterprise, and runs every productive activity by gov- 
ernment-appointed managers. 

A Frenchman explained the difference between the 
two systems in this way: “In a democracy, when you 
hear someong at your door in the early hours of the 
morning, you know it's the milkman, not the Gestapo.” 

The struggle between democracy and totalitarianism 
is waged on two levels—by propaganda and threats (the 
“cold war”); and by force and violence (the “hot war” ). 

The forces of totalitarianism never gained control of 
any country by persuasion—by a free, secret vote. 
Wherever they attained power, it was always by force 
or the threat of force. By such means the Communists 
seized control of a large portion of Europe and Asia. 

The struggle between totalitarianism and democracy 
has ceased to be a mere debate betweén two political 
systems. It has become a worldwide armed conflict, a 
global civil war—between the forces of freedom and 
the forces of slavery. 
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THE KOREAN WAR: 
What’s Behind It 


northeastern Asia a vitally im- 

portant principle is being tested. 
The principle is the right of a small na- 
tion to live in peace and freedom. 

It is in Korea,that the United Na- 
tions has taken the first armed collec- 
tive action to uphold this principle. The 
U.N. is fighting to repel aggression and 
to restore peace. That is the basic issue 
in the Korean war. 

The war began on June 25, 1950. It 
has taken a heavy toll in human lives, 
U. N. casualties total about 385,000 as 
of October 1, 1952. (These include 
119,379 U. S. casualties of whom 20,- 
915 were killed in battle). Enemy 
casualties are estimated at 1,700,000. 

Korea’s Early History. Korea has an 
area of 85,246 square miles (a little 
larger than Utah), and a population of 
nearly 30,000,000. Koreans claim that 
their history goes back to 2400 B. C. 

The ancient kingdom lost its inde- 
pendence early in the 17th century, 
when the warlike Manchus swept down 
from the north and annexed the country 
to China. It was largely over Korea that 
a war between China and Japan was 


YQ A mountainous peninsula in 


fought in 1894-95. Japan won the war . 


and ended Chinese control of Korea. 

The clash of interests between Russia 
and Japan led to the Russo-Japanese 
War of 1904-05. Again Japan came out 
on top. Korea was declared a Japanese 
“protectorate,” and in 1910 Japan an- 
nexed Korea outright. 

How Korea Became Two Koreas, 
World War II fired the hopes of Korean 
patriots for independence. At the Cairo 
Conference in December, 1943, the 
leaders of the United States, Britain, 
and China issued a declaration pledging 
a “free and independent” Korea. Russia 
declared war on Japan in August, 1945. 

After V-J Day the Allies agreed that 
Japanese troops occupying Korea north 
of the 38th Parallel of latitude should 
surrender to the Russian forces, those 
south of it to the Americans. This tem- 
porary arrangement actually led to a 
permanent North-South split. Most of 
Korea’s industries were left in the Rus- 
sian zone, with agriculture in the south. 


The Russians promptly set up a pup- 
pet government in zone, 
trained a North Korean army. Soviet 
Russia blocked all proposals to unite the 
two zones. Finally, in September, 1947, 
the U. S. decided to lay the problem 
before the U. N. General Assembly. 

An election was held in South Korea 
on May 10, 1948, under the supervision 
of a U. N. Commission, boycotted by 
Russia. DBhe newly-elected national as- 
sembly proclaimed the Republic of Ko- 
rea on August 15, 1 and adopted a 
democratic constitution. Dr. Syngman 
Rhee was chosen as the first President. 
(He has since been re-elected.) The 
United Nations recognized the new 
government as the only legal govern- 
ment of Korea, 

The Communist Invasion. At dawn, 
Sunday, June 25, 1950, the Communist 
forces of North Korea struck, without 
warning, across the 38th Parallel, with 
tanks, planes, and artillery. Shortly after 
the first news of the invasion reached 
Washington, the U. S. asked for an 
emergency session of the U. N. Secu- 
rity Council. 

At 2 p.m. the same day the Security 
Council passed a resolution which (a) 
declared the North Korean attack on 
the Republic of Korea “a breach of the 
peace,” and (b) ordered an immediate 
cease-fire and the withdrawal of all 
North Korean forces to the 38th Par- 
allel. 

Under a resolution on July 7, the 
U. N. voted to ask the U, S. to take on 
the unified command. President Tru- 
man thereupon named General Douglas 
MacArthur as supreme commander of 
U. N. troops in Korea. 

At present there are 17 nations with 
fighting forces under the U. N. flag in 
Korea. They are Australia, Belgium, 
Britain, Canada, Colombia, Ethiopia, 
France, Greece, Luxembourg, the Neth- 
erlands, New Zealand, the Philippines, 
Republic of Korea, Thailand, Turkey, 
the Union of South Africa; and the 
United States. (U. S. ground troops in 
Korea are estimated at 250,000; South 
Korean troops total 150,000; and 48,000 
troops have been provided by 15 other 


U. N. nations.) In addition, more than 
40 countries have sent ambulances and 
food supplies. 

The Fighting. The war in Korea has 
gone through three stages. In the early 
weeks of the war, the poorly equipped 
U. N. forces suffered a series of defeats. 
By August, 1950, they had retreated to 
a beachhead in the southeast corner of 
Korea only about 40 miles wide and 
60 miles long. 

In a daring maneuver in September 
General MacArthur took a large task 
force of U.N. vessels up the west coast 
of Korea and made a successful landing 
at Inchon. By the end of October, U. N. 
troops had destroyed the North Korean 
forces and reached the northern border 
along the Yalu River. 

However, early in November, 1950, 
the war took a new turn with the sud- 
den entrance of over 400,000 Chinese 
Communist troops on the North Korean 
side. The U. N. troops were forced to 
retreat. They ultimately established a 
stable battleline on or near the 38th 
Parallel. 

The Deadlocked Truce Talks. The 
truce negotiations began on July 10, 
1951, and have been in session ever 
since. Agreement was reached on all 
points in the proposed armistice except 
one—the exchange of prisoners, 

The Communists are insisting on 
“forced repatriation”—that all prisoners 
of war be exchanged regardless of 
their wishes. The Communists have list- 
ed 12,000 U. N. captives. The United 
Nations, for their part, hold 170,000 
Communist prisoners. Of this number, 
only 83,000 are willing to return to their 
Communist homelands. 

The issue is one of honor and hu- 
manitarian principle. These prisoners 
had surrendered on U. N. promises of 
safety and freedom. The U. N. cannot 
send back at bayonet point some 90,- 
000 human beings determined to com- 
mit suicide rather than surrender to the 
mercies of their Red masters. 

Meanwhile, because no agreement 
has been reached on the prisoner issue, 
the fighting in Korea is continuing with 
mounting casualty lists. 
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THE MIDDLE EAST: the Arab League and other Moslem nations overshadowed by the Soviet bloc. 





POSTWAR GERMANY: 
Testing Ground of Europe 


OWHERE on the European conti- 

nent is the cold war “¢older” than 

in Germany. Like Korea, Germany is a 

divided country—half slave and half 
free. 

The Two Germanys. In Eastern Ger- 
many is the so-called “German Demo- 
cratic Republic,” a Soviet puppet, ruled 
and dominated by Russia. It has a pop- 
ulation of about 18,000,000 and covers 
an area of 46,000 square miles. The 
capital is East Berlin. Its “president” is 
Wilhelm Pieck and the “premier” is 
Otto Grotewohl. Pulling the strings be- 
hind the scene are Moscow-appointed 
officials. 

In Western Germany is the Federal 
Republic of Germany, with a freely 
elected democratic government. It has a 
population of roughly 50,000,000 and 
an area of 96,000 square miles. The 
capital is Bonn. The President is Dr. 
Theodor Heuss and the Chancellor 
(prime minister) is Dr. Konrad Ade- 
nauer. 

The constitution guarantees all the 
fundamental freedoms. It provides for 
a federal parliament of two houses: (a) 
the Bundestag, whose members are 
elected every four years by popular 
vote; and (b) the Bundesrat, whose 
members are appointed by state legisla- 
tures. Executive power is in the hands 
of a Cabinet, headed by the Chancellor. 
The Chancellor and his cabinet are re- 
sponsible to the Bundestag. 

The Two Berlins. Berlin, too, is di- 
vided into Eastern and Western sectors. 
The former German capital is occupied 
by the U. S., Britain, France, and Rus- 
sia. In an attempt to expel the Western 
powers from Berlin, the Russians im- 
posed a blockade that lasted from June, 
1948, to May, 1949. They prevented 
the shipment by land of supplies to 
West Berlin. What finally broke the 
blockade was the famous “air lift” of the 
United States and Britain, which trans- 
ported millions of tons of food and fuel 
by plane. 

In the present East-West conflict, 
Germany is no minor “prize.” Its im- 
portance is threefold: (1) Germany is 


the “heartland” of Europe: its rivers, 
roads, and railways radiate in all direc- 
tions from the center of the continent; 
(2) Germany is the “workshop” of Eu- 
rope, a leading producer of iron, coal, 
and steel as wel! as heavy machinery; 
(3) Germany has a manpower pool of 
70,000,000 people who are among the 
most skilled workers (and warriors) in 
the world. 

Germany’s History. Twice within this 
century, Germany hag plunged the 
world into war. The First World War 
(1914-1918) ended in a defeat of the 
Kaiser's Germany. A republic was pro- 
claimed and a democratic constitution 
was adopted. But during the late 1920s 
the world economic depression hit Ger- 
many very hard. Factories shut down 
and the banking system fell apart. 

It was during this period that Adolf 
Hitler's Nazi party grew in strength. 
The Nazis blamed Germany's troubles 
on the Jews and the Allied powers. The 
Germans fell for Hitler’s propaganda. 
In 1928 the Nazis won 12 seats in the 
Reichstag (parliament); in 1930, 107; 
in 1932, 230 out of a tetal of 647 seats. 

In January, 1933, President Hinden- 
burg appointed Hitler Chancellor. 
Within a few weeks the Nazis insti- 
tuted a savage reign of terror. They 
abolished all political parties, sent all 
opponents to concentration camps. 

With the German people in his 
power, Hitler launched his campaign to 
conquer the world. In March, 1938, he 
annexed Austria. In March, 1939, he 
seized all of Czechoslovakia. On August 
23, 1939, he signed a pact with Stalin 
pledging Germany and Russia not to 
attack each other. Eight days later, Hit- 
ler’s troops invaded Poland. 

The rest is the story of World War II 
still fresh in most minds: Hitler’s light- 
ning victories in Denmark, Nogway, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, France; his 
invasion of Russia; the Japanese sneak 
attack at Pearl Harbor; and America’s 
entry into the war. 

Then came the gradual turn of the 
tide, climaxed by the Allied invasion of 
the Reich in the spring of 1945. On 


May 8, 1945, following Hitler's suicide, 
- Germans gurrendered uncondition- 

y- 

Why Germany Is Split. After the de- 
feat of Nazi Germany, the Allies agreed 
to divide the country into American, 
British, French, and Russian zones of 
occupation. The over-all program of the 
Allies was to rid Germany of the Nazis, 
to transform her into a peace-loving 
democracy, and to make it impossible 
for her to wage war again. 

The Russians proceeded to set up in 
their own zone a puppet Soviet regime 
indistinguishable from the other Soviet 
satellites. Innumerable efforts to unite 
the country and to write a peace treaty 
for all Germany bogged down because 
of Russian opposition. For this reason 
the Western Allies decided in 1949 to 
permit the Germans in their zones to 
form a democratic government—the 
Federal Republic of Germany. 

Germany Today. In May, 1952, the 
three Western Allies (the U. S., Britain, 
and France) signed a “peace contract” 
with the West German government (see 
page K-19). This contract grants al- 
most complete sovereignty to West Ger- 
many. In return, the West Germans are 
pledged to contribute troops to a uni- 
fied European Army along with troops 
of five other nations. 

Before these treaties go into force, 
they have to be ratified by the parlia- 
ments of the 14 member nations of 
NATO. 

Germany is also a partner in the 
Schuman Plan, already in effect, which 
pools the coal and steel resources of six 
Western European countries (see page 
K-18). 

The Russians are most eager to pre- 
vent West Germany's alignment with 
the West. In a series of recent notes, 
they have come out for a unified Ger- 
many. But—and that’s the catch—they 
have refused to agree to the holding of 
a free election in all Germany, both 
West and East. 

This kind of “unity” neither the West- 
ern powers nor the German people are 
willing to buy. 





TO WORLD NEWS 


Other Danger Spots in 
a Strife-Torn World 


The threat of new “Koreas” in far-flung areas of the globe 


CATTERED over the face of the 

globe are innumerable danger spots 
ready to erupt at any moment and 
plunge the world into a new conflagra- 
tion. Two of the most important of 
them—Korea and Germany—are sepa- 
rately treated on pages K-3 and K-5. 
But there are many others. 

Where does this threat come from? 
Unmistakably it comes from Russia, 
from the Communist rulers in the 
Kremlin. All told, Soviet Russia has 
broken some fifty international treaties 
it has solemnly signed. It has de- 
stroyed the independence of its neigh- 
bors. It has sought to disrupt those 
countries it could not dominate. It has 
built up tremendous armed forces far 
beyond the needs of its own defense. 
Communist imperialism preaches peace 
but practices aggression. Since 1946 it 
has kept the world in a state of increas- 
ing tension that has been aptly de- 
scribed as the “Cold War.” In one cor- 
ner of the world—Korea—the conflict 
has already burst into a “hot war.” 

We have tried to reach a “live-and- 
let-live” agreement with the Kremlin. 
During World War II we supplied 
nearly eleven billion dollars’ worth of 
Lend-Lease materials to the Soviet 
Union. In 1946, after the end of the 
war, we offered to discuss a billion dol- 
lar loan, if: Moscow would agree to a 
settlement of the East-West disputes. 
But Russia refused. She also turned 
down an invitation to take part in the 
European Recovery Program (the Mar- 
shall Plan) and forbade her satellite 
states to participate in it. 


THE DEMOCRACIES 


In a broad sense, the world today is 
divided into three camps—the democ- 
racies, the Soviet bloc, and the neutrals. 

Who are the democracies, or the 
Western bloc, as it is often called? The 
Big Three, of course—the United States, 
Great Britain, and France; the British 
Dominions; the Benelux countries and 
most of Scandinavia; the Latin Ameri- 
can republics; the Philippines; Japan; 
the NATO countries; and a few others. 

To check Soviet aggression, many of 
the free nations have made regionat 


defensive alliances, as permitted under 
the Charter of the United Nations (Ar- 
ticles 52 and 53). They include the 
North Atlantic Treaty, the Western 
Hemisphere Defense Treaty, and the 
Pacific Pact (see pages K-24-27). 


THE NEUTRALS 


Then there is a sort of third camp— 
the “in-betweens” or neutrals. They are 
not communist nations, and most of 
them vigorously oppose communism in 
their own territory. But in international 
relations they maintain a neutral posi- 
tion between the East and the West. 
They do so because they hope to pre- 
vent their territory from becoming a 
battleground in a new war. 

In this camp are such new Asiatic 
countries as India, Burma, and Indo- 
nesia, where memories of European im- 
perialism still burn sttong, With them 
must be grouped most of the Arab na- 
tions and the Near East, with their 
depressed masses under feudal Moslem 
regimes. Some advanced European 
countries such as Sweden, Switzerland, 
and Ireland have declined to join the 
North Atlantic Pact, though their sym- 
pathies are clearly with the West. 


THE SOVIET BLOC 


The core of the Soviet bloc is, of 
course, Soviet Russia herself (officially 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lies). Russia is the largest country in 
the world, covering one sixth of its land 
surface, She stretches across two con- 
tinents, from the North Pacific in the 
east to the Baltic Sea in the west (see 
map on page K-16). 

Since 1940 Russia has expanded her 
territory greatly. By military action or 
threats she has acquired the following 
territories: the Baltic republics of Lith- 
uania, Latvia, and Estonia; the eastern 
part “of Poland; the Petsamo region 
from Finland; Ruthenia from Czecho- 
slovakia; Bessarabia and Bukovina from 
Rumania; South Sakhalin and Kurile 
Islands from Japan; and most of East 
Prussia from Germany. All these terri- 
tories were incorporated into Soviet 
Russia proper—annexed outright. 


Russia’s Satellites 


Beyond her immediate borders there 
are the Soviet satellite states—Albania, 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Po- 
land, Rumania, and Outer Mongolia. In 
all but name, these countries are part 
of Soviet Russia. Their officials hold 
their positions with Moscow’s approval. 

Then there are East Germany and 
North Korea. These were orginally 
Soviet occupation zones, as a result of 
World War II. But Russia has imposed 
Communist puppet governments on 
these areas. 

Finally, there is Communist China. 
After a civil war that had lasted more 
than 25 years, the Chinese Reds seized 
control of all China, except the island 
of Formosa. In the Korean fighting, Red 
China has supplied the bulk of the 
Communist troops. 

What is next on Russia’s time table? 
On these pages, continent by continent, 
and country by country, we list the 
essential facts about the. most likely 
future targets of Soviet aggression—the 
danger spots in a divided world. 


ASIA 








IRAN 


This weak and economically back- 
ward country (population 17,000,000) 
is a “next-door neighbor” of Russia. 
Iran is important strategically because 
of its key location in the Middle East. It 
is important economically because it is 
the fourth largest oil-producing coun- 
try in the world. Russia is eager to gain 
control of Iran’s oil fields, not only to 
increase her own oil reserves but to 
deprive the Western democracies of 
this vital source. 

Recent developments in Iran may 
help Russia realize this objective. In the 
spring of 1951, the Iranian parliament 
voted to nationalize (place under state 
control) the British-owned Anglo-Iran- 
ian Oil Company. (See units on Iran in 
Senior Scholastic, Oct. 8, 1952, and the 
Middle East in World Week, Sept. 17, 
1952.) 

The conflict between Iran and Brit- 
ain has led to prolonged negotiations in 
which both the U. N. and the U. S. 
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have taken a hand. But no agreement 
has yet been reached with the stubborn 
Iranians. 

Spearheading the anti-British move- 
ment in Iran are Moslem fanatics and 
the Iranian Communist party called the 
Tudeh. There is ever-present danger 
that these elements, appealing to the 
starving and oppressed masses, may 
succeed in overthrowing the weak Iran- 
ian government, with Russian help. 


TURKEY 

Another “pressure point” in the Mid- 
dle East is Turkey. Russia has long 
been waging a war of nerves against 
Turkey. Two issues are involved: (1) 
Russia is demanding joint control of the 
Straits with the Turks and the right to 
build military bases; (2) Russia is also 
demanding the eastern Turkish prov- 
inces of Kars and Ardahan—based on a 
flimsy claim going back to 1878. 

To help Turkey resist Communist 
aggression, the United States offered 
its aid in March, 1947, under the “Tru- 
man Doctrine.” Under this program, we 
have supplied Turkey with more than 
$100,000,000 worth of industrial and 
military equipment. Both Turkey and 
Greece have been admitted to NATO. 


FORMOSA 


In the Far East, the spotlight is on 
Formosa. To this island in the western 
Pacific the Chinese Nationalist govern- 
ment of Chiang Kai-shek fled in De- 
cember, 1949, after the Chinese Com- 
munists conquered the mainland. 

The Reds have made no secret of 
their aim to conquer Formosa. At the 
outbreak of the Korean war, President 
Truman ordered the U.S. Fleet to pro- 
tect Formosa from attack, while re- 
questing Chiang not to invade the 
mainland, 


HONG KONG 


Hong Kong is a British crown colony 
on an island lying 90 miles southeast 
of Canton, China. Granted to Britain 
by China in 1841, Hong Kong is an 
important British naval station and one 
of the greatest ports in the world, with 
a large trade with Red China. Com- 
munist leaders regard Hong Kong as 
Chinese territory, and may try to seize 
it. 

THE PHILIPPINES 


Though an independent republic 
since July 4, 1946, the Philippines are 
not completely cut adrift from the 
United States. Or August 30, 1951, the 
two countries signed a mutual defense 
treaty, as part of the general program 
related to the Japanese peace treaty. 
For the past four years some 15,000 
Communist-led rebels, called Hukbala- 
haps, have been raiding and ravaging 
villages on the island of Luzon. These 
“Huks” are not numerous or strong 








enough to overthrow the 


government 
forces have recently held the Huks in 
check. 


INDO-CHINA 


The former French colony of Indo- 
China borders Communist China on the 
north, The eastern strip of Indo-China 
has been set up as—the 
state of Viet Nam, within the French 
Union. (The western part consists of 
the kingdoms of Laos and Cambodia, 
loyal to France.) The Viet Nam gov- 
ernment—which is recognized by the 
Western powers but not by Russia—is 
challenged by rebel forces led by Ho 
Chi Minh, a Communist. 

At one time, these Communist guer- 
rillas controlled sizable areas through- 
out the country. But during the past 
two years, the French and Viet Namese 
forces have routed the guerrillas from 


most of the areas. 


Burma, too, has a common frontier 
with Communist China. This young re- 
public, formerly a British dominion, has 
a democratic, anti-Communist govern- 
ment. But the government is opposed 
by tribesmen called Karens who are 
fighting for independence, as well as 
by small bands of Communist guer- 
rillas. 


THAILAND 


The ancient independent kingdom of 
Thailand (formerly Siam) is not at 
present directly threatened by com- 
munism. But should Burma and Indo- 
China fall into Communist hands, it is 
doubtful if Thailand could long resist. 
Thailand is relatively prosperous be- 
cause of her rice fields, 


MALAYA 


The Federation of Malaya, a British 
possession occupying a narrow penin- 
sula bordering on Thailand, is the 
greatest producer of rubber and tin in 
the world. British and Malayan troops 
have been battling Communist guer- 
rillas in a bitter jungle warfare for sev- 
eral years. The plantations are seriously 
hampered by frequent killings. 


INDIA, PAKISTAN, INDONESIA 


Lesser danger spots are India and 
Pakistan (formerly British crown col- 
onies), and the Republic of Indonesia 
(formerly Netherlands East Indies). 
These three newly t nations 
are the most populous in southern Asia, 
They are beset by serious economic and 
social problems. The Nehru govern- 
ment of India has opposed Western 
policies in Korea. These countries have 
small native Communist movements, 
but their governments have rigorously 
repressed them. 








K-7 


EUROPE 


The European continent is split in 
two by the “Iron Curtain.” East of it 
is the Soviet slave empire, sealed off 
from the rest of the world. To the west 
of the Iron Curtain are the free nations 
of Europe (see map, page K-8). 

Twelve of these nations are united 
with the United States and Canada in 
a one-for-all, all-for-one mutual defense 
alliance—the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization (NATO). In addition, the 
Western Big Three are pledged to come 
to the defense of the West German 
Federal Republic if that country is at- 
tacked. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Yugoslavia is the one Soviet satellite 
that has ever dared to break with Rus- 
sia, The break took place in June, 1948. 
From then on Russia has tried every 
means to unseat the government of 
Marshal Tito—threats, economic boy- 
cott, assassination plots, and constant 
“border incidents.” The next move, ob- 
servers fear, may be a large-scale at- 
tack—either by the neighboring Soviet 
satellites (Bulgaria, Hungary, Albania), 
or by Russia herself. The United States 
and Britain would undoubtedly act 
promptly to assist Yugoslavia. 


FINLAND , 


Bordering Russia to the north, Fin- 
land lies within the Soviet grasp since 
the Russian victory in 1940. The Rus- 
sians could take over Finland without 
much difficulty. The Finns have fin- 
ished paying off their “reparations” bill 
to Russia and are stil] independent, but 
they are careful to do nothing to offend 
their Soviet neighbors. 


With Turkey, Greece has been re- 
ceiving U.S. military aid under the 
Truman Doctrine. As a result, the 
Greek government was able to put 
down a long, bitter revolt. This upris 
ing of Greek Communists was sup. 
ported by Russia’s satellites, bordering 
Greece to the north. 


ELSEWHERE—————_ 


The areas described above are the 
world’s principal danger spots. But no 
country is entirely free of Communist 
influence, particularly from “native” 
Communists. In France and Italy par 
ticularly, Communists have retained a 
grip on some large trade unions—al 
though their over-all influence has de 
clined, Central and South America, too, 
have their share of Communist agita- 
tion. And in Africa, Communist agents 
have long tried to arouse the Negro 
tribesmen of Equatorial and South 











Africa to revolt against the European 
powers. 





EUROPE: Split by the Iron Curtain 
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THE TOP OF THE WORLD 





bins map is an azimuthal equidistant projection of 

the northern portion of the earth. This means that 
the map is centered on a single point—the North Pole. 
From this center a straight line drawn to any other point 
represents a “great circle’—the shortest distance be- 
tween any two points on the earth’s surface. The solid- 
line circles surrounding the Pole at equal intervals are 
parallels of latitude ten degrees apart ( about 690 miles). 





The map shows Russia and the Soviet bloc in black. 
The United States, Canada, and the European members 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, with their 
possessions, are in blue. The air distances shown, to 
points in Europe, Asia, and Africa are measured from 
the geographic center of the U. S. in Kansas, They indi- 
cate routes both the U. S. and Russia might use for air 
attacks across the top of the world if war broke out. 
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Nations of the World 


@ Data contained in the following chart were derived from 
the Statesman’s Year-Book, World Almanac, Political Hand- 
book of the World, the United Nations, and consulates of 
various nations. They are correct to October 1, 1952. Under 
the column headed “United Nations” the 51 charter mem- 
bers of the United Nations are so indicated, plus all later 
accessions. The following Soviet satellites have been rejected 
for membership by the Western majority in the Security 
Council: Albania, Bulgaria, Hungary, Outer Mongolia, Ru- 
mania. Applications of the following nations were vetoed 
by Soviet Russia: Austria, Ceylon, Finland, Ireland, Italy, 
Japan, Jordan, Korea, Libya, Nepal, Portugal, Viet Nam. 
Where a blank appears, the nation has not applied for 
U. N. membership. 





FORM OF 


COUNTRY lant os ite CAPITAL GOVERNMENT “% PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS 


_ 
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fruits, corects, vegetables, weel, 
okine 





tobacco, timber, weel, hides furs, 
dairy products 





sheep raising 
beef and other meet products, 
wheot, maize, linseed, oats 


weel, wheat, cate, barley, corn, 
potatoes, sugar cane, fruits 


coal, salt, iren, copper, timber, 
wheat, rye, berley, eats, suger 


iven, stecl, coal, textiles, me- 
chinery, rolling stock, grain 


rice, corn, wax, cleth, musk, 
swerds 





17,111,000 
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fin, silver, copper, tungsten, 
rubber, coffee, potatoes, cacao 
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grains, tobecce, fruits, vegetables, 
dairy preducts, coe! 


rice, tock weed, cotton, maize, 
tebecce, oil, precious stones 


flax, grain, potetees, matches, 
Snen, poper, glace 


grains, forest products, 
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POPULATION 


Latest est 


2,121,000 


AREA 


sq. miles 


19,332 


FORM OF 


CAPITAL COV! «NMENT HEADS OF STATE 


- 
Republic (dicta- 
torial regime) 


President Hector 
Trujiile y Moline 


PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS 


suger, cacac, coffee, rice, 
corn, 


UNITED 
NATIONS 





3,077,000 


175,855 


Republic 


President Dr. Jose M. 
Velasco Ibarra 


light wood, silver, petroleum, rice, 
cereals, fruits, cocoa 





20,045,000 


386,198 


Constitutional 
Menarchy 


King Ahmed Fuad I! 


cotton, vegetables, dates, grapes, 
suger, cement, pottery 





13,173 


Republic 


President 
Oscar Osorio 


coffee, gold, sugar, balsam, corn, 
beans, rice, tobacco 





16,000,000 


365,000 


Menarchy 


Emperor 
Haile Selassie | 


cotton, sugar cane, dates, coffee, 
hides, skins 





4,040,000 


117,975 


Pres. Juho K. Paasikivi 
Prem, Urhe K. Kekkenen 


timber, paper, iron, machinery, 
textiles, furs, rye, barley 





41,900,000 


212,459 


President Vincent Auriel 
Premier Antoine Pinay 


grains, fruits, fish, wine, perfume, 
coal, iren, textiles, chemicals 
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17,314,000 


46,600 


President Withelm Pieck 
Premier Otte Grotewohl 


wheat, rye, oats, suger beets, 
potatoes, meat, coal, iren, petash 





48,207,000 


96,600 


President Theodor Heuss 
Chancellor K. Adenaver 


coal, iron, steel, machinery, ce- 
ment, wheat, potatoes, sugar beets 





7,960,000 


$1,182 


King Pav! | 
Prem. Nicholas Plastires 


wheat, rye, barley, oats, tebacce, 
olives, fruits, iron, zine 





2,787,000 


45,452 


President 
Jacobo Arbenz Guzmen 


coffee, bananas, suger, beans, 
corn, chicle gum, 





3,112,000 


President 
Peul E. Magleire 


coffee, cotton, suger, banenes, 
cocoa, tobacco, molasses 





1,534,000 


44All 


Republic 


President 
Juan Manvel Galvez 


bananas, hardweeds, coconuts, 
coffee, tobacco 





35,902 


Republic (Soviet 
Satellite) 


President 
Sandor Ronai 


grains, potatees, suger beets, 
bauxite, coal, flour, suger 





39,709 


Republic 


President 
Asgeir Asgeirsson 


potatoes, turnips, hay, codfish, 
herring 





1,200,000 


Republic (in Br. 
Commonwealth) 


Pres. Rajendra Prasad 
Pr. M. Jawaharlal Nehru 


steel, iron, tea, textiles, 
gold, silver, grains, diamonds 





218,365 


President Soekarne 
Premier Dr. Wilipe 


oil, tin, rubber, rice, maize, suger, 
sey beans, tobacce 





628,000 


Shah Moh. Riza Pahlevi 
Prem. Meh. Mossadegh 


oil, timber, weel, rugs, wheat, 
rice, drugs, tebacce, gums, fruits 





King Feisal Ul 


oil, weel, skins, dates, wheat, 
barley, rice, cotten, millet 





27,137 


Pres. Sean T. O'Kelly 
Pr. Min. Eamon de Valera 


grains, potatoes, turnips, suger 
beets, bacon, butter, textiles 





$,500 


Pres. Chaim Weizmenn 
Pr. Mim D, Ben-Gurien 


citrus fruit, wine, olives, grapes, 
wheat, potash 





116,235 


Pres. Luigi Einavdi 
Prem. Alcide de Gasperi 


textiles, machinery, mecareni, 
grains, grapes, olives 





147,611 


Emperer Hirehite 
Premier Shigeru Yeshide 


sitk, grains, tea, tobacco, textiles, 
paper, pottery, leather 





34,750 


King Hussein | 


phosphates, petash, weel, whest, 
fruit, meat 





85,246 


Pres. Syngmen Rhee 
(Seuth Korea) 


silk, rice, barley, wheat, 
tebecce, beans 





3,600 


President 
Camille Chamoun 


fruits, tebacce, silk, cotten 





President 
William V. $. Tubmen 


crude rubber, fiber, rice, coffee, 
suger 





King Idris | 


fruit, tebacce, matting, carpets, 
leather articles 
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Prince 
Franz Joseph Ii 


wheat, wine, fruit, leather, 
pottery, cotten goods 





Grand Duchess 
Charlotte 


eats, potatoes, wine, iren, steel, 
beer, leather, textiles 





President 
Adolfe Ruiz Cortines 


oil, metals, corn, rice, suger, sisal, 
wheat, coffee, tobacco 


He 





Prince Rainier ti 


revenue comes mostly from tourists 














Subten Sidi Mohammed 
ben Youssef 





eggs, poultry, hides, weel, beens, 
elmends, leather, carpets 
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Constitutional 
Monarchy 





Republic 





Republic (ruled by 
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Constitutional 
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The Scroll 


of Living History 


Historic Milestones That Changed the World, 1941-1952 


FOREWORD 


The dozen years from 1941 to 1952 
were marked by almost endless strife. 
Global warfare was followed by an un- 
easy peace. The period witnessed the 

ion of one totalitarian system 
(Nazism) and “the rise of another 
(Communism). 

On September 1, 1939, Nazi Ger- 
many under Adolf Hitler invaded Po- 
land, Within two days Britain and 
France declared war on Germany, and 
World War II was on. The United 
States did not enter the war until Japan 
attacked Pearl Harbor, December 7, 
1941. ° 
Addressing Congress on January 6, 
1941, President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
set forth the famous Four Freedoms. 
Later in 1941, President Roosevelt and 
British Prime Minister Winston Church- 
ill met near Newfoundland, and pro- 
claimed the Atlantic Charter, a stirring 
statement of joint aims of their two 
countries. 

\Less than a month after Pear) Har- 
bor, representatives of 26 nations met 
in Washington to sign a Declaration of 
United Nations. This marked the first 
expression of the United Nations idea. 
The U. N. as we know it today was born 
at San Francisco on June 26, 1945. 

Meantime, in February 1945, the Big 
Three—President Roosevelt, Prime Min- 
ister Churchill, and Russia’s Generalis- 
simo Stalin—met at Yalta (in Russian 
Crimea) for important decisions on 
post-war Europe. The last Big Three 
conference took place in Potsdam (a 
suburb of Berlin) in July-August, 1945. 
It was attended by President Harry S. 
Truman, Stalin; and the new British 
Prime Minister, Clement Attlee. 

By 1947, however, the Big Three 
wartime alliance began to show definite 
signs of eracking. An important factor 
in the break-up was the Russian-sup- 
ported Communist uprising in Greece. 
In March, 1947, President Truman an- 
nounced before Congress a major for- 
eign policy decision—the so-called “Tru- 
man Doctrine”—to give military aid to 
Greece and Turkey. 


Later that year, the Marshall Plan 
was launched by Secretary of State 
George C. Marshall to help Europe help 
herself economically. 

But by 1949, the Communist seizure 
of power in Czechoslovakia and the 
Soviet. blockade of Berlin convinced 
most Western peoples that Russian ex- 
pansion could only be stopped by force. 
On August’24, 1949, twelve nations on 
both sides of the North Atlantic put 
into effect a mutual defense pact—the 
North Atlantic Treaty. 

On the “economic front,” again, the 
United States launched in June, 1950, 
the Point Four Program aimed at shar- 
ing our technical skills with the under- 
developed areas of the world. 

But the same month—June, 1950— 
witnessed the outbreak of hostilities in 
Korea. Following the Communist at- 
tack, the U. N. Security Council 
promptly passed resolutions calling for 
armed aid to the South Koreans and a 
“unified command,” 

In September 1951, a peace treaty 
was signed with Japan by 48 nations 
which had fought against that country 
in World War II. Supplementing. this 
document were (a) a new Pacific Pact 
for mutual defense among the United 
States, Australia, and New Zealand; and 
(b) a mutual defense treaty between 
the United States and the Philippine 
Republic. 

The latest stones to be added to the 
free world’s defense wall are the “peace 
contract” with the West German Fed- 
eral Republic and the treaty setting up 
the European Defense Community. 

Here, in full text or in summary, are 
the major documents of those crowded, 
critical dozen years—1941-1952. 


The Four Freedoms 
(From address to Congress by Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jan. 6, 1941) 


In the future days, which we seek to 
make secure, we look forward to a 
world founded upon four essential 
human freedoms. 

The first is freedom of speech and 
expression—everywhere in the world. 


The second is freedom of every per- 
son to worship God in his own way— 
everywhere in the world. 

The third is freedom from want, 
which, translated into world terms, 
means economic understandings which 
will secure to every nation a healthy 
peacetime life for its inhabitants—every- 
where in the world. 

The fourth is freedom from fear, 
which, translated into world terms, 
means a world-wide reduction of arma- 
ments to such a point and in such a 
thorough fashion that no nation will be 
in a position to commit an act of physi- 
cal aggression against any neighbor— 
anywhere in the world. 


The Atlantic Charter 
(August 14, 1941) 

The President of the United States of 
America and the Prime Minister, Mr. 
Churchill, representing His Majesty's 
Government in the United. Kingdom, 


‘being met together, deem it right to 


make known certain common principles 
in the national policies of their respec- 
tive countries on which they base their 
hopes for a better future for the world. 

FIRST, their countries seek no ag- 
grandizement, territorial or other; 

SECOND, they desire to see no ter- 
ritorial changes that do not accord with 
the freely expressed wishes of the peo- 
ples concerned; 

THIRD, they respect the right of all 
peoples to choose the form of govern- 
ment under which they will live; and 
they wish to see sovereign rights and 
self-government restored to those who 
have been forcibly deprived of them; 

FOURTH, they will endeavor, with 
due respect for their existing obliga- 
tions, to further the enjoyment by all 
States, great or small, victor or van- 
quished, of access, on equal terms, to 
the trade and to the raw materials of 
the world which are needed for their 
economic prosperity; 

FIFTH, they desire to bring about 
the fullest collaboration between all 
nations in the economic field with the 
object of securing, for all, improved 

























































labor standards, economic advancement, 
and social security; 

SIXTH, after the final destruction of 
the Nazi tyranny, they hope to see 
established a peace which will afford to 
all nations the means of dwelling in 
safety within their own boundaries, and 
which will afford assurance that all the 
men in all the lands may live out their 
lives in freedom from fear and want; 


SEVENTH, such a peace should en- 
able all men to traverse the high seas 
and oceans without hindrance; 


EIGHTH, they believe that all of the 
nations of the world, for realistic as well 
as spiritual reasons, must come to the 
abandonment of the use of force. Since 
no future peace can be maintained if 
land, sea, or air armaments continue to 
be employed by nations which threaten, 
or may threaten, aggression outside of 
their frontiers, they believe, pending 
the establishment of a wider and per- 
manent system of general security, that 
the disarmament of such nations is 
essential. They will likewise aid and 
encourage all other practicable meas- 
ures which will lighten for peace-loving 
peoples the crushing burden of arma- 
ments. 


Preamble to U.N. Charter 
(June 26, 1945) 


We, The Peoples Of The United 
Nations, Determined 

—to save succeeding generations from 
the scourge of war, which twice in our 
lifetime has brought untold sorrow to 
mankind, and 

—to reaffirm faith in fundamental 
human rights, in the dignity and worth 
of the human person, in the equal 
rights of men and women and of na- 
tions large and small, and 

—to establish conditions under which 
justice and respect for the obligations 
arising from treaties and other sources 
of international law can be maintained, 
and 

—to promote social progress and bet- 
ter standards of life in larger freedom, 
And For These Ends 

—to practice tolerance and live to- 
gether in peace with one another as 
good neighbors, and 

—to unite our strength to maintain 
international peace and security, and 

—to employ international machinery 
for the promotion of the economic and 
social advancement of all peoples, 
Have Resolved To Combine Our Efforts 
To Accomplish These A‘ms. 

Accordingly, our respective govern- 
ments, through representatives assem- 
bled in the City of San Francisco .. . 
have agreed to the present Charter of 
the United Nations and do hereby es- 
tablish an international organization to 
be known as the United Nations. 


The Yalta Conference 
(February 4-11, 1945) 


The Big Three agreed: 

On Germany—“To destroy German 
militarism and Nazism and to ensure 
that Germany will never again be able 
to disturb the peace of the world.” 

On Poland—Giving eastern two fifths 
of Poland to Russia; in exchange Po- 
land to receive territory from Germany. 

On Yugoslavia—Formation of a new 
government headed by Marshal Tito. 

On Liberated Europe—“The estab- 
lishment of order in Europe . . . must 
be achieved by processes which will 
enable the liberated peoples to destroy 
the last vestiges of Nazism and fascism 
and to create democratic institutions of 
their own choice.” 


The Potsdam Conference 
(July 17-August 2, 1945) 


The Big Three agreed to establish a 
Council of Foreign Ministers to draft 
peace treaties with Italy, Rumania, Bul- 
garia, Hungary, Finland, and Germany. 

A plan was set forth for governing 
postwar Germany. There was to be no 
central German government for the 
present; but local self-government and 
free elections were to be restored. 

Other decisions dealt with punish- 
ment of war criminals and the recogni- 
tion of temporary governments in 
Austria and Poland. 


Peace Treaties With 
Former Axis Satellites 
(February 10, 1947) 


While no agreement could be reached 
on peace with Germany and Austria, 
the U. S., Britain, France, and Russia 
concluded treaties in 1947 ending 
World War II with five former Axis 
allies—Italy, Rumania, Bulgaria, Hun- 
gary, and Finland. All five treaties in- 
cluded provisions guaranteeing civil 
rights and free elections in those coun- 
tries. But the years since have seen a 
constant violation of those rights in the 
three countries occupied by Russian 
troops (Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary). 
The main provisions of the Italian 
Treaty are as follows: 

Territorial Changes—Italy was de- 
prived of her colonies—Libya, Italian 
Somaliland, and Eritrea. (Since then, 
the U.N. General Assembly has ruled 
that Libya be declared an independent 
state; Italian Somaliland be placed un- 
der U.N. trusteeship for ten years, 
with Italy as the administering power; 
and Eritrea be joined to Ethiopia.) 

Italy lost the port of Trieste and en- 
virons, designated as the Free Terri- 
tory of Trieste. This Territory was to 
be ruled by a governor appointed by 
the U.N. Security Council, but because 
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of Soviet opposition, the U.N. has been 
unable to agree thus far on a governor 
for Trieste. 

Reparations—Italy was to pay $100,- 
000,000 to Russia, $125,000,000 to 
Yugoslavia, $105,000,000 to Greece, 
$25,000,000 to Ethiopia, and $5,000,- 
000 to Albania. 


The Truman Doctrine 
(March 12, 1947) 


In an address before a joint session 
of Congress on March 12, 1947, Presi- 
dent Truman laid down a new foreign 
policy for the United States. This policy 
(which soon became known as the 
Truman Doctrine) proclaimed that the 
United States would take action wher- 
ever necessary throughout the world to 
prevent the spread by force of: com- 
munist totalitarianism. 

President Truman urged Congress to 
provide $400,000,000 to Greece and 
Turkey to help them repel “totalitarian 
aggression.” His request was approved 
by bipartisan majorities in both houses 
of Congress. 


The Marshall Plan 
‘ (1948-1951) 


The purpose of the Marshall Plan 
(also known as the European Recovery 
Program) was to help the European na- 
tions to help themselves—by promoting 
agricultural and industrial production 
and by stimulating international trade. 
Its activities were carried out by the 
Economic Cooperation Administration 
(ECA). 

The program was launched on April 
9, 1948 and was ended on December 
$1, 1951. The ERP had cost the Ameri- 
can people a total of $12,500,000,000. 

The 18 national units which partici- 
pated in the ERP were: Austria, Bel- 
gium, Britain, Denmark, France, West 
Germany, Greece, Iceland, Ireland, 
Italy, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, 
Norway, Portugal, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, the Territory of Trieste, and 
Turkey. 

The ERP program was outstandingly 
successful. The results exceeded all ex- 
pectations. It is estimated that the over- 
all production for all participating coun- 
tries had increased 43 per cent from 
April, 1948, to the end of 1951. 


Mutual Security Program 
(October 10, 1951) 


The Mutual Security Agency (MSA) 
was established by an act of Congress 
in October 1951 to replace the ECA as 
administrator of economic aid, and to 
coordinate the economic, military, and 
technical aid programs. 

Under the provisions of the Mutual 
Security Act, the Defense Department 
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administers the military aid, while the 
State Department runs the economic 
aid program. 

On June 9, 1952 Congress passed an 
authorization of $6,447,730,750 for the 
Mutual Security Program for the next 
fiscal year. 


Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights 
(December 10, 1948) 


The Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights is a document stating the funda- 
mental rights to which all human be- 
ings should be entitled. It was drafted 
over a period of two years by the 18- 
member Commission on Human Rights 
established by the Economic and So- 
cial Council of the United Nations, as 
provided for in the Charter of the 
United Nations. Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt was the Chairman of this 


After long labors made difficult by 
the conflicting demands of many coun- 
tries with different political and social 
systems, religions and languages, the 
revised draft was adopted by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations at 
Paris, December 10, 1948. The vote 
was 48 to 0, with 8 abstaining. 

The Declaration has no binding legal 
force. But it sets a new standard of 
achievement for all nations which car- 
ries great moral and educational weight. 
It restates the great political and civil 
liberties which people have struggled 
for through centuries in many nations, 
and adds several new economic and 
social concepts of the 20th century. 

For a simplified version of the Uni- 
versal Declaration, see “Paths to World 
Peace,” Senior Scholastic and World 
Week, February 20, 1952, Part II. 


North Atlantic Treaty 
(August 24, 1949) 


The underlying se of this treaty 
is collective eae) dotenen. It serves 
notice to the world that an attack on 
any one of the countries signing the 
treaty would be considered an attack 
on all. 

The treaty went into effect on Au- 
gust 24, 1949. The 12 nations that 

the treaty are the United States, 
Canada, Britain, France, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, Luxembourg, Norway, 
Denmark, Iceland, Italy, and Portugal. 

The treaty consists of 14 articles. The 
principal provisions are: 

(a) The signers of the treaty under- 
take to settle any international dispute 
in which they may be involved by 
peaceful means, and to refrain from the 
threat or use of force in any manner in- 
consistent with the purposes of the 


U.N. 
(b) They will consult together when- 


ever, in the opinion of any of them, the 
independence and security of any of 
them is threatened. 

(c) They agree that “an armed at- 
tack against one or more of them in 
Europe or North America shall be con- 
sidered an attack against them all”; and, 
that if such an attack occurs, each of 
them would take “such action as it 
deems necessary, including the use of 
armed force, to restore and maintain 
the security of the North Atlantic area.” 

The North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion established a European land army, 
with headquarters near Paris. General 
Matthew B. Ridgway succeeded Gen- 
eral Dwight D. Eisenhower as Supreme 
Commander in May, 1952. 


The Point Four Program 
(Started in 1950) 


“Our aim should be to help the free 
peoples of the world, through their own 
efforts, to produce more food, more 
clothing, more material for housing, and 
more mechanical power to lighten their 
burdens.” This is the essence of the 
“bold new program” set before the 
world by President Truman in his In- 
augural Address on January 20, 1949. 

The address outlined a four-point 
U. S. policy for helping to maintain 
world peace and freedom, ending with 
the now famous “Point Four” proposal: 
“We must embark on a bold new pro- 
gram for making the benefits of our 
scientific advances and industrial prog- 
ress available for the improvement and 
growth of the under-developed areas.” 

The United Nations General Assem- 
bly at its 1949 session unanimously 
pledged full support to the program. 
On June 5, 1950, President Truman 
signed a bill authorizing the expendi- 
ture of $35,000,000 for the first year of 
the Point Four program. 

Fifty nations of the U.N. pledged 
an additional $20,000,000 for the In- 
ternational Development Fund. First 
allotment made under the program was 
to Iran for agricultural, education, and 
health projects. Others followed for 
Latin American countries. 


Declaration of Washington 
(April 7, 1951) 


The foreign ministers of the 2] 
American republics representing the 
Organization of American States met 
in Washington, D. C., from March 26 
to April 7, 1951. They adopted a “Deo- 
laration of Washington” vvhich pledged 
that the Western Hemisphere coun- 
tries will “remain steadfastly united, .. . 
in the present emergency or in the face 
of any aggression or threat against any 
of them.” 

The Declaration supplements the 
previous pacts signed at Bogota, Rio de 


Janeiro, and Mexico City, by which the 
Organization of American States (for- 
merly the Inter-American Conference) 
agreed to cooperate for hemisphere 
defense. 

Other key actions taken by the Amer- 
ican foreign ministers at this confer- 
ence included: 

1. Each country will study how it 
can contribute to Western Hemisphere 
defense and enforcement of peace by 
the United Nations. 

2. A pledge that the Western 
Hemisphere countries will tighten na- 
tional and collective security against 
subversive activity. 

8. An agreement to cooperate for 
“economic development of under-de- 
veloped countries” through reduction 
of prices and allocation of raw mate- 
rials. 


The Schuman Plan 
(April 18, 1951) 


Foreign ministers of six neighboring 
Western European nations (France, 
Western Germany, Belgium, Nether- 
lands, Luxembourg, Italy) signed in 
Paris on April 18, 1951, a treaty set- 
ting up the Schuman Plan. This plan, 
proposed by Robert Schuman, Foreign 
Minister of France, aims to pool the 
iron, coal, and steel resources of these 
nations for greater cooperation in in- 
dustrial production. The parliaments of 
all six nations have ratified the Schuman 
Plan. The last was Italy on June 16, 
1952. 

Under the Schuman Plan the six coun- 
tries promise to do away with high 
tariffs, price-fixing agreements, and 
other restrictions which now hinder 
manufacture and trade in coal and 
steel among the six nations. The mem- 
ber governments have named a nine- 
man High Authority to make rules for 
buying and selling of coal, iron ore, and 
steel in the six-nation area. These rules 
are intended to give companies in each 
country an equal chance to get iron and 
coal needed as raw materials and an 
equal chance to sell their products in 
other member countries of the Schuman 
area. The High Authority can make 
loans to help countries increase produc- 
tion by building new factories or in- 
stalling more modern equipment. 


U.N. Resolution 
of June 27,'1950 


The Security Council, 

Having determined that the armed 
attack upon the Republic of Korea 
by forces from North Korea constitutes 
a breach of the peace. 

Having called for an immediate ces- 
sation of hostilities, and 

Having called upon the authorities of 
North Korea to withdraw forthwith 








their armed forces to the thirty-eighth 
parallel, and 

Having noted from the report of the 
United Nations Commission for Korea 
that the authorities fn North Korea 
have neither ceased hostilities nor with- 
drawn their armed forces to the thirty- 
eighth parallel . . . 

Recommends that the Members of 
the United Nations furnish such assist- 
ance to the Republic of Korea as may 
be necessary to repel the armed attack 
and to restore international peace and 
security in the area. 


U.N. Resolution 
of July 7, 1950 


The Security Council, 

Welcomes the prompt and vigorous 
support which governments and people 
of the United Nations have given to its 
Resolutions of 25 and 27 June 1950 to 
assist the Republic of Korea . . . 

Recommends that all Members pro- 
viding military forces and other assist- 
ance ... make such forces available to a 
unified command under the United 
States; 

Requests the U. S. to designate the 
commander of such forces; 

Authorizes the unified command to 
use the United Nations flag in the 
course of operations against North Ko- 
rean forces concurrently with the flags 
of the various nations participating. . . . 


U.N. Resolution 
of February 1, 1951 
(Adopted by General Assembly) 


The General Assembly, 

Noting that the Central People’s 
Government of the People’s Republic 
of China [i.e., Communist China] has 
not accepted United Nations proposals 
to bring about a cessation of hostilities 
in Korea, . . . and that its armed forces 
continue their invasion of Korea and 
their . . . attacks upon United Nations 
forces there; 

Finds that the.Central People’s Gov- 
ernment of the People’s Republic of 
China, . . . has itself engaged in aggres- 
sion in Korea; 

Finds that the Central People’s Gov- 
ernment of the People’s Republic of 
China to . . . cease hostilities against 
the United Nations forces and to with- 
draw from Korea. 


Japanese Peace Treaty 
(September 8, 1951) 


Forty-eight nations which fought 
against Japan in World II signed a 
peace treaty with that nation in San 
Francisco on September 8, 1951. Three 
nations refused to sign the treaty— 
Russia and her satellites, Czechoslo- 
vakia and Poland. Neither Nationalist 


China nor Communist China was in- 
vited. 

Following are the principal provi- 
sions of the Japanese Peace Treaty: 

Territory. Japan is og ted of her 
former Pacific empire. She 
the four home islands. She renounces 
“all right, title and claim” to Korea, 
Formosa, the Pescadores, the Kurile 
Islands, and South Sakhalin. 

Japan agrees to place the Bonin and 
Ryukyu islands under United Nations 
trusteeship (guardianship), with the 
United States as administrator. She al- 
so renounces claim to her former 
League of Nations mandates in the Pa- 
cific—the Caroline, Mariana, and Mar- 
shall islands. 

Security. Japan accepts the obliga- 
tion to “settle its international disputes 
by peaceful means” and “to give the 
United Nations every assistance in any 


action it takes in accordance with the. 


Charter.” 

On the other hand, Japan is per- 

mitted to re-arm. Allied powers 
“recognize that Japan . - possesses the 
inherent right of . self-defense.” 

Reparations. All claims against Japan 
for reparations in cash or ma’ are 
waived. But the Japanese are obliged 
to provide “their services” to repair 
damage. 

A separate security pact was signed 
between the United States and Japan 
in San Francisco the same day, which 
permits the stationing of American 
troops on Japanese soil for an indefinite 
period . 


Pacific Pact 
(September 1, 1951) 

The Pacific Pact, signed in San Fran- 
cisco on September 1, 1951, is a mutual 
defense arrangement linking the United 
States, Australia, and New Zealand. It 
is broadly similar to theNorth Atlantic 
Treaty. 

The key clause in the pact feads: 
“Each party recognizes that an armed 
attack in the Pacific area on any of the 
parties would be dangerous to its own 
peace and safety, and declares that it 
would act to meet the common danger 
in accordance with its constitutional 


processes. 

It is expected that the Pacific Pact 
will in time be enlarged to include 
other Asian nations. A mutual defense 
treaty was signed on August 30, 1951, 
between the United States and the 
Philippine Republic. 


Peace Contract with West 


Germany 
(May 26, 1952) 


The United States, Britain, and 


France signed a Contractual Agreement 
(“peace contract”) with the West Ger- 





man Federal Republic on May 26, 1952. 
The document was signed at Bonn by 
U. S. Secretary of State Dean Acheson, 
British Foreign Secretary Anthony 
Eden, French Foreign Minister Robert 
Schuman, and West German Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer. 

Following are the principal provi- 
sions of the peace contract: 

1. West Germany will gain “full au- 
thority over its internal and external 
affairs,” except that the Western Allies 
will continue to maintain troops in Ger- 
many, not as occupation troops but as 
defense forces. The Allies will also have 
the right to declare a state of emer- 
gency, if West Germany should be 
threatened by attack or by revolutionary 
disorder that might overthrow demo- 
cratic government. 

2. The Allies will revoke the occu- 
pation statute, abolish the Allied High 
Commission, and will conduct their re- 
lations with Germany through Ambas- 
sadors. 

3. West Germany agrees to conduct 
its policy in accordance with the Char- 
ter of the United Nations, and agrees to 
enter into the European Defense Com- 
munity (see below). 

The peace contract does not go into 
effect until it is ratified by the -parlia- 
ments of the four countries concerned. 


European Defense Community 
(May 27, 1952) 


Six Western European nations 
(France, Italy, West Germany, Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands, and Luxem- 
bourg) signed in Paris, on May 27, 
1952, a “Treaty Establishing the Euro- 
pean Defense Community.” 

Following are its principal provisions: 

1. Troops are to be contributed by 
each of the six nations in divisions of 
18,000. All will wear the common uni- 
form and will be merged in army corps 
containing divisions of different na- 
tionalities. 

2. Air and naval forces are to be co- 
ordinated at top command levels. 

3. There is to be a common defense 
budget; also uniform training anethods, 
and a joint mobilization plan. 

4. A nine-man executive bureau is to 
be created, which will act in the ca- 
pacity of a single European Defense 
Minister. 

5. Policies are to be set by a Council 
of Ministers composed of representa- 
tives of each member nation. 

6, EDC’s combined forces will be 
under the general direction of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, just as are 
the forces contributed by non-members 
of the EDC, such as the United States 
and Britain. 

Before the EDC can come into effect, 
it must be ratified by the parliaments 
of the respective member countries. 
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TO WORLD NEWS 


The United Nations Today 


The General Assembly, the Principal Organs, and the Specialized Agencies 


HE seventh annual session of the 

General Assembly of the United 
Nations opened at its new assembly 
hall in New York City on October 14. 

The General Assembly is, in a spe- 
cial sense, the keystone that holds to- 
gether the U.N. structure. It may be 
regarded as the “parent” body of the 
world peace organization. 

The United Nations, itself, was 
founded in San Francisco, on June 26, 
1945, when 50 nations signed its Char- 
ter. There are 60 member nations in 
the U.N. today (see pages K-13, 14, 
15). The work of the United Nations is 
carried out by six “principal organs” 
and 18 specialized agencies, 

Every member nation is represented 
in the General Assembly. Each nation, 
large or small, has one (and only one) 
vote. The Assembly must meet at least 
once a year. It may hold special ses- 
sions whenever urgent issues arise. 

Decisions on substantive (important) 
issues in the Assembly are made by 
a two-thirds majority; on procedural 
(ordinary, routine) issues, by a simple 
majority. No nation has the right of 
veto within the Assembly, as do the 
Big Five in the Security Council. 

It should be stressed that the Gen- 
eral Assembly is by no means a legis- 
lative body, like our Congress, for in- 
stance. The Assembly cannot pass laws 
binding on all nations or on the citizens 
of the world. It can merely make rec- 
ommendations for action either by the 
Security Council or by individual mem- 
ber nations. 

The Assembly is a sort of sounding 
board, an open forum for 
the world’s troubles. Broadly speaking, 
these topics are: how to maintain 
peace; how to regulate armaments; how 
to develop international law; how to 
improve economic and social condi- 
tions, health and eduction; how to safe- 
guard human rights and freedoms, 

In recent years, several efforts have 
been made to give greater authority to 
the General Assembly—where no veto 
operates. 

A few years ago, the General Assem- 
bly established an Interim Committee, 
the so-called “Little Assembly.” This 
Interim Committee is composed of rep- 


resentatives of all the member nations. 
Its purpose is to discuss issues which 
may arise when the General Assembly 
is not in session. However, the Soviet 
bloc of nations has persistently boy- 
cotted the Little Assembly. 

A more significant step toward giving 
greater power to the General Assembly 
was the Acheson Plan (officially known 
as the “Uniting for Peace” resolution), 
which is aimed at veto-proof action 
against an aggressor. 

This resolution, passed by the Gen- 
eral Assembly in November, 1950, em- 
powers the Assembly to deal with any 
breach of peace if a veto prevents the 
Security Council from taking action. 
Under its provisions, an “emergency 
special session” of the Assembly may be 
called within 24 hours on the request 
of any seven members of the Security 
Council. Moreover, member nations are 
required to-keep armed forces ready 
for U. N. service against an aggressor. 

Many U. N. observers believe that 
the Acheson Plan has—in effect—given 
the General Assembly powers almost 
equal to those of the Security Council. 


THE SECURITY COUNCIL 


The Security Council is the most 
powerful organ of the United Nations. 
It is charged by the Charter with “the 





primary responsibility for the main- 
tenance of international peace and se- 
curity.” It is in session the year round. 

The Security Council consists of 11 
members. Of these, five are the perma- 
nent members—Britain, China, France, 
Russia, and the United States (the so- 
called “Big Five”). The other six are 
the non-permanent members, elected 
for two-year terms by the General As- 
sembly. Each of the 11 members pre- 
sides over the Council for one month 
in rotation. 

The voting procedure in the Security 
Council has been the subject of great 
argument. On routine (“procedural”) 
matters, decisions are made by a ma- 
jority of seven votes—any seven mem- 
bers. On important (“substantive”) 
matters, the majority of seven must in- 
clude the votes of all the Big Five 
permanent members. Thus on all im- 
portant decisions, each of the Big Five 
has power to veto. This power, exer- 
cised almost exclusively by Soviet Rus- 
sia, has been the U. N.’s chief source 
of weakness. 

The two principal purposes of the 
Security Council are: (1) to settle dis- 
putes among nations peacefully, if pos- 
sible by moral pressure, mediation, or 
other means; and (2) to use all powers 
at its command, including force, to 
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punish aggressors and prevent the out- 
break or spread of war. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


This body is responsible for the eco 
nomic and social activities of the Unit- 
ed Nations. Its task is to “build a better 
life’—to promote the welfare and im- 
prove the living conditions of the peo- 
ples of all countries. 

Accordingly, ECOSOC (as it is 
called) studies economic, social, cul- 
tural, health, and related matters, and 
makes recommendations to the General 
Assembly or to the individual members 
of the United Nations. However, it has 
no power. to enforce its recommenda- 
tions. 

ECOSOC is composed of 18 mem- 
bers, elected by the General Assembly 
for three-year terms of office. Voting in 
ECOSOC is by simple majority—each 
member nation has one vote. It meets 
at least twice a year. 


THE TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


The Trusteeship Council has been 
called the “protector of the unprotect- 
ed.” Its purpose is to protect the in- 
terests of the inhabitants of non-self- 
governing territories, and to lead them 
to eventual self-government or inde- 
pendence. 

The U, N, Trusteeship System ap- 
plies to: (1) territories taken from 
enemy nations in World War | (the 
so-called “League of Nations man- 
dates”); (2) territories taken from enemy 
nations in World War II; and (3) other 
territories voluntarily placed under the 
Trusteeship System. 

At present, there are 11 trust terri- 
tories with a total population of 17,- 
000,000 under U. N. trusteeship, Only 
one of these is a “strategic area” trus- 
teeship—former Japanese islands in the 
Western Pacific administered by the 
U, S. 

The Trusteeship Council is composed 
of (a) countries administering trust 
territories; (b) the five permanent 
members of the Security Council; and 
(c) a variable number of other coun- 
tries elected by the General Assembly. 

Voting in the Trusteeship Council is 
bPsimple majority—each member coun- 
try has one vote. 


THE WORLD COURT 


The International Court of Justice, 
popularly called the World Court, is 
the main judicial body of the United 
Nations. The World Court is designed 
to settle legal disputes which may 
arise among nations. Only nations, not 
individuals, may bring cases before the 
Court 


The World Court may dea! with is- 
sues involving boundary adjustments; 
the interpretation of treaties; any ques- 
tions of international law; and violations 


of international obligations. But it does 
not automatically pass on disputed cases 
unless the member nations concerned 
agree to refer them to the Court. 

The Court consists of 15 judges, 
elected by the General Assembly and 
the Security Council voting simultan- 
eously. The judges serve for a term 
of nine years. All questions are decided 
by a majority of the judges present. 


THE SECRETARIAT 

This is the working force of the Unit- 
ed Nations. It is composed of a Secre- 
tary-General (who is appointed by the 
General Assembly upon the recommen- 
dation of the Security Council), and an 
international staff. 

The Secretary-General is the chief 
administrative officer of the United Na- 
tions. This post is held at present by 
Trygve Lie of Norway. 

Eight departments make up the Sec- 
retariat, each headed by an Assistant 
Secretary-General. The 3,000 men and 
women who work for the Secretariat 
are international civil servants. The 
U.N. Charter requires that “in the per- 
formance of their duties, the Secretary- 
General and the staff shall not seek or 
receive instructions from any govern- 
ment or from any other authority ex- 
ternal to the organization.” 


THE SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


Food and Agriculture Organization 
ot the United Nations (FAO) was estab- 
lished on October 16, 1945. Its purposes 
are: To raise the levels of nutrition and 
the standards of living of the peoples of 
all countries; to increase efficiency in 
the production and distribution of all 
food and agricultural products. FAO's 
headquarters are in Rome, Italy 


International Labor Organization 
(ILO) was established on April 11, 1919 
under the provisions of the Versailles 
Treaty, following World War. I. It be- 
came affiliated with the United Nations 
in 1946. The purposes of the ILO are: 
To improve, through international ac- 
tion, labor conditions and living stand- 
ards in all countries; also to promote 
economic stability. Its headquarters are 
in Geneva, Switzerland. 


United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific, and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO) was established on Novem- 
ber 14, 1946. Its purpose is; To foster 
understanding among nations through 
international educational, scientific, and 
cultural co-operation. UNESCO's head- 
quarters are in Paris, France. 


World Health Organization (WHO) 
was established on April 7, 1948. Its 
purpose.is: To help all peoples to attain 
the highest possible level of health. 
WHO's headquarters are in Geneva, 
Switzerland. 


International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development (World Bank) was 
established on December 27, 1945. Its 
purpose is: To lend money to war- 
ravaged or under-developed countries 
for reconstruction and development of 
industries. The headquarters of the 
World Bank are in Washington, D. C. 


International Monetary Fund (World 
Fund) was established on December 27, 
1945. Its purpose is: To promote inter- 
national monetary cooperation and as- 
sist member nations to “stabilize” their 
currencies. The World Fund's head- 
quarters are in Washington, D. C. 


International Civil Aviation Organi- 
zation (ICAO) was established on April 
4, 1947. Its purposes are: To study 
problems of international civil aviation, 
and to establish world-wide standards 
and regulations for commercial air 
travel. ICAO’s headquarters are in 
Montreal, Canada. 


Universal Postal Union (UPU) was 
established on October 9, 1874. Its 
purpose is: To set rules for the speedy 
and efficient exchange of mail among 
nations. The headquarters of the UPU 
are in Bern, Switzerland. 


International Telecommunication 
Union (ITU) was established on January 
1, 1934. Its purpose is: To regulate in- 
ternational radio, telegraph, and tele- 
phone services. ITU’s headquarters are 
in Geneva, Switzerland. 


World Meteorological Organization 
(WMO) was established on March 23, 
1950. Its purposes are: To set up and 
maintain systems *for the exchange of 
scientific weather. information among 
nations. 


Inter-Governmental Maritime Con- 
sultative Organization (IMCO) is still 
in the preparatory stage. Its purpose 
will be to promote cooperation among 
governments in problems affecting in- 
ternational shipping. IMCO when 
formed will be located in London, Eng- 
land. 


International Trade Organization 
(ITO), too, is still in its preparatory 
stage. Its proposed purposes are: To 
promote the expansion of world trade 
by reducing tariffs and other trade bar- 
riers; to promote fair trade practices; 
and to settle trade disputes among na- 
tions. 


International Refugee Organization 
(IRO) was established on August 20, 
1948, and ceased operation on Decem- 
ber 31, 1951. Its purpose was to find 
homes for and aid displaced petsons, 
uprooted by war and totalitarianism. 
During’ the four years of its existence, 
the IRO resettled in new homes through- 
out the world more than a million ref- 
ugees. 








Justices Vinson, Burton, Clark, and Minton 
were appointed by President Truman, the others 
by President Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


The Chief Justice 


FRED M. VINSON of Kentucky. Born January 
22, 1890, Lovisa, Ky. Took seat October 7, 1946. 
From 1923 to 1946, successively Congressman, 
director of war agencies, Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

Associate Justices 


HUGO L. BLACK of Alabama. Born February 
27, 1886, Clay County, Ala. Took seat October 
4, 1937. U. S. Senator (1927-37). 





Supreme Court of the United States 


STANLEY REED of Kentucky. Born December 
31, 1884, Mason County, Ky. Took seat January 
31, 1938. Government lawyer (1929-35), U. S. 
Solicitor General (1935-38). 


PELIX FRANKFURTER of Massachusetts. Born 
November 15, 1882, Vienna, Austria. Took seat 
January 30, 1939. Lawyer, professor, author. 


WILLIAM ©. DOUGLAS of state of Washing- 
ton. Born October 16, 1898, Maine, Minn, Took 
seat April 17, 1939. Lawyer, professor, Securities 
and Exchange Commission chairman (1937-39). 


ROBERT H. JACKSON of New York. Born 
February 13, 1892, Spring Creek, Pa. Took seat 





October 6, 1941. U. S. Solicitor General (1938- 
40), U. S. Attorney General (1940-41), U. S. 


international wear criminal trials 


prosecutor, 
(1945-46). 

HAROLD H. BURTON of Ohio. Born June 22, 
1888, Jamaica Plain, Mass. Took seat October 
1, 1945. Lawyer, mayor of Cleveland (1935-40), 
U. S$. Senator from Ohio (1941-45). 


TOM C. CLARK of Texas. Born September 23, 
1899, Dallas, Texas. Took seat October 3, 1949. 
Served in Justice Department (1937-45). Attor- 
ney General (1945-49). 


SHERMAN MINTON of Indiano. Born Octob 
20, 1890, Georgetown, Indiana. Took seat Octo- 
ber 12, 1949. U. S. Senator (1935-41), Circuit 
Court of Appeals judge (1941-49). 
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THE PRESIDENT’S CABINET 


Bs yg most nearly impossible job in 
the world’—that’s what the Presi- 
dency of the U. S. has been called. The 
President is top boss of 2,500,000 civil- 
ian employees and of armed forces total- 
ling 3,500,000 men. He oversees the 
spending of about $85,000,000,000 a 
year (under the budget proposed for 
the 1952-3 fiscal year). 

To-help our Chief Executive carry 
out this tremendous task, Congress has 
created nine Executive Departments. 
Each President has the right to appoint 
the heads of these departments. To- 
= they form the Cabinet—the Presi 

ent’s “official family.” Here are the 
present Executive Departments, listed 
in the order of their establishment, what 
they do, and the Cabinet member now 
in charge of each: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

Secretary of State: Dean G. Acheson. 
Established, 1789. This branch conducts 
our relations with other nations and with 
the U.N. The State Department oper- 
ates through embassies (headed by am- 
bassadors) and legations (headed by 
ministers) in 73 foreign lands—plus the 
U. S. mission to the U.N. It also has 
about 200 consulates in foreign cities to 
serve Americans abroad. It negotiates 
treaties with other nations, issues pass- 

rts and visas, collects information sent 

its representatives abroad, runs Uncle 
Sam’s international propaganda agency 
(the “Voice of America”), and sends 
American experts to help friendly na- 
tions raise their living standards through 
the Technical Cooperation Administra- 
tion. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 

Secretary of the Treasury: John W. 
Snyder. Established, 1789. This branch 
handles Uncle.Sam’s money. It guards 
our nation’s reserve of gold and silver. 
It operates the three U. S. Mints that 
make our coins and paper money. It 
collects taxes, tariffs, and all other Fed- 
eral revenue. It manages the spending 
of Federal funds, and keeps the books 
on our national debt. The Treasury De- 
partment also supervises traffic in nar- 
cotics, administers the U. S. Coast 
Guard, and bosses the Secret Service 
men who protect the President and 
detect counterfeit money. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
of Defense: Robert A. 
Lovett. Established, 1947, by unifica- 


tion of the previous Departments of 
War (1789) and the Navy (1798). This 
branch directs Uncle Sam's armed 
forces. Under it are three separate de- 
partments, one each for the Army, Navy 
(including the Marine Corps), and the 
Air Force, each headed by a Secretary, 
who does not, however, sit in the Cabi- 
net. The Defense Department keeps 
“stockpiles” of defense supplies for 
emergency use, and directs develop- 
ment of new weapons. The President 
and his Secretary of Defense control 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the “top brass” 
of the armed forces who plan our na- 
tion’s defense. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


Attorney General: James P. McGran- 
ery. Established, 1789. This branch en- 
forces our Federal laws. Under it are 
(1) the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
(FBI) which hunts down violators of 
Federal laws, and checks the loyalty of 
Federal employees; (2) the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service, which car- 
ries out laws affecting people who come 
from other countries and become U. S. 
citizens. The Justice Department super- 
vises the Federal courts and peniten- 
tiaries. It gives legal advice to Federal 
officials, and represents the Federal 
Government in cases before the courts. 


POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 
Postmaster General: Jesse M. Donald- 
son. Established, 1829. This branch de- 
livers our nation’s mail. One of the 
world’s largest businesses, the Postal 
Service runs about 41,200 post offices 
in the U. S., and employs nearly 500,- 
000 workers. Last year, Uncle Sam’s 
mailmen delivered nearly 47,000,000,- 
000 pieces of mail. The Department 

also runs the Postal Savings System. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Secretary of the Interior: Oscar L. 
Chapman. Established, 1849. This 
branch is the “caretaker” of our nation’s 
natural resources. It promotes conserva- 
tion and development of ore and oil 
deposits, protects ‘fish and wildlife, oper- 
ates irrigation projects, runs the Na- 
tional Park system, and supervises the 
750 million acres of Federally-owned 
lands. Its power projects (Hoover Dam, 
Bonneville Dam, Grand Coulee Dam, 
and others) make it our nation’s biggest 
producer of electricity. The Department 
also watches over the welfare of the 


400,000 American Indians, and of the 
3,000,000 people living in Uncle Sam’s 
territories and possessions, except a few 
island possessions run by the Navy. 
The Department also contains the Bu- 
reau of Mines, which supervises the 
production of underground fuels and 


minerals. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

Secretary of Agriculture: Charles F. 
Brannan. Established, 1862. This branch 
aids U. S. farmers. Its 4,100 scientists 
and experts develop better seeds, crops, 
and agricultural methods. Its “county 
agents’ and “home _ demonstration 
agents” pass on this knowledge to farm- 
ers and their families in every part of 
the U. S. The Department also provides 
loans and crop insurance for farmers, 
and distributes payments under the 
Federal program to support farm prices. 
It supervises the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice, which works to stop erosion of our 
nation’s topsoil; and the Forest Service, 
which cares for our 152 National For- 
ests. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 

Secretary of Commerce: Charles 
Sawyer. Established, 1903. This branch 
aids U. S. businessmen by promoting 
domestic and foreign trade. It collects 
and publishes business statistics, con- 
ducts the Census Bureau, grants pat- 
ents for inventions, operates Uncle 
Sam’s weather forecasting service, and 
polices our nation’s air lanes and water- 
ways. Its Bureau of Public Roads builds 
highways in cooperation with the states. 
Its Bureau of Standards sets the official 
standards for U. S. measurements, and 
carries on research for national defense. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Secretary of Labor: Maurice J. Tobin. 
Established, 1913, when separated from 
the Department of Commerce. This 
branch aids U. S. workers. It helps them 
find jobs through its local employment 


services. It enforces Federal laws on 
minimum wages and maximum working 
hours. It works with the states in run- 
ning programs of unemployment insur- 
ance. Its Bureau of Labor Statistics col- 
lects and publishes facts and figures on 
employment, wages, industrial acci- 
dents, wages, prices, and the cost of 
living. Its Women’s Bureau encourages 
beter conditions for the welfare of 
working women. 





MSA, AEC, RFC, NLRB—groups of 
initials like these keep popping up in 
news reports from our nation’s capital. 
They refer to important agencies in our 
Federal Government. You'll find it easy 
to get acquainted with these “alphabet 
agencies” by using the special “score- 
card” below. (See page K-26 for new 
“alphabet agencies” formed to expand 
our defense effort after the Korean War 
began in 1950.) 


Agencies in the Executive Office 

of the President 

National Security Council (NSC)— 
Most powerful of the “alphabet agen- 
cies.” This top group meets weekly to 
help the President plan basic policies to 
protect our nation’s security, and to co- 
ordinate military, diplomatic, and eco- 
nomic action in world affairs. The NSC 
was created in 1947. By law, its mem- 
bers include the President (Chairman), 
Vice-President, Secretaries of State and 
Defense, and the Chairman of the Na- 
tional Security Resources Board (see be- 
low). Other high-ranking Government 
officials invited by the President to join 
the NSC include the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff (see page K-27), 
and the head of the Central Intelligence 
Agency (CIA), Lt. Gen. Walter Bedell 
Smith. The CIA collects and studies 
information of military importance from 
all countries, and reports to the Nation- 
al Security Council. Executive Secretary 
of the NSC is James S. Lay. 

National Security Resources Board 
(NSRB)—Composed of major Cabinet 
members, NSRB advises the President 
on programs for mobilizing U. S. re- 
soutces in our nation’s defense. Chair- 
man: Jack Gorrie. 

Council of Economic Advisers (CEA) 
Assists President in planning long- 
range policies to strengthen our nation’s 
economy. Chairman: Leon H. Keyser- 
ling. 

Bureau of the Budget—Assists Presi- 
dent in preparirfg and carrying out the 
annual Federal Budget, and analyzes 
bills Congress sends to the President 
for approval. Director: Frederick J. 
Lawton. 


Independent Agencies 

Atomic Energy Commission (AEC)— 
Manages our Government's huge indus- 
try (employing about 120,000 persons, 
and costing about $6,000,000,000 so 
far) to produce atomic energy for war 
and peace. Chairman: Gordon Dean. 

Civil Aeronautics Board (CAB)—Reg- 
ulates routes, fares, and safety standards 
of airlines, and cooperates in developing 
international air transportation. Chair- 
man: Donald W. Nyrop. 

(U. &.) Civil Service Commission 
(CSC)—Examines and selects personnel 
for employment by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Chairman: Robert Ramspeck. 





Uncle Sam’s 


Alphabet 
Agencies” 


Export-Import Bank of Washington— 
Grants loans to promote trade between 
the U. S. and foreign countries. (At 
present, the Bank has about $3,300,000,- 
000 of its funds out on loan in 47 
countries.) 

Federal Communications Commission 
(FCC)—Licenses and supervises radio 
and TV stations; regulates rates and 
services of telephone, telegraph, cable 
and radio communications, Chairman: 
Paul A. Walker. 

Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service—Assists in settling disputes be- 
tween labor and management. Director: 
David L. Cole. 

Federal Power Commission (FPC)— 
Sets rates for electric power and natural 
gas transmitted among the states. Chair- 
man: Thomas C. Buchanan. 

Federal Reserve System (FRS)—Com- 
posed of 12 Federal Reserve Banks, and 
about 7,000 private banks (which do 80 
per cent of U. S. banking). A Board of 
Governors heads the System, and regu- 
lates interest rates, loan policies, and 
reserve funds of member banks. Chair- 
man of Board: William McC. Martin. 

Federal Security Agency (FSA)—Op- 
erates Government agencies which pro- 
mote economic and social security. 
These include the Social Security Ad- 
ministration (old-age benefits); Office of 
Education; Public Health Service; and 
the Food and Drug Administration. 
FSA Administrator: Oscar R. Ewing. 

Federal Trade Commission (FTC)— 
Promotes fair competition among busi- 
nesses by preventing illegal practices in 
interstate trade, such as unlawful price- 
fixing and misleading advertising. 
Chairman: James M. Mead. 

General Services Administration 
(GSA)—Uncle Sam's .” the 
GSA keeps Government , man- 
ages Government buildings, and stores 
Government supplies. Administrator: 


(HHFA)—Directs Government programs 

to build housing (for military devaanel. 
defense workers, disaster victims, and 
others) and to provide house-building 
loans (to veterans and others). Adminis- 
trator: Raymond M. Foley. 

Interstate Commerce Commission 
(ICC)—One of the oldest “alphabet 
agencies” (created 1887), the ICC regu- 
lates interstate transportation (railroads, 








buses, trucks, oil pipe lines, coastal and 
inland shipping). The ICC sets rates 
which carriers may charge. Chairman: 
J. Haden Alldredge. 

Mutual Security Agency (MSA)—Cre- 
ated in 1951 to administer the Mutual 
Security Program. The MSA works to 
strengthen the free world by sending 
military and economic aid ($4,600,000,- 
000 worth in fiscal 1951) to nations 
friendly to the U. S. (especially our 
North Atlantic Treaty allies). Director: 
W. Averell Harriman. 

National Labor Relations Board 
(NLRB)—Holds hearings in labor-man- 
agement disputes, conducts union elec- 
tions, and acts to prevent “unfair labor 
practices” by management or labor. 
Chairman: Paul M. Herzog. 

National Science Foundation (NSF)— 
Promotes progress of U. S. science 
through research, scholarships, and the 
collection and interchange of scientific 
information. Chairman: Chester I. 
Barnard. 

Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
(RFC)—Grants loans to farmers and 
businessmen to promote greater em- 
ployment and production. As of mid- 
1951, about $1,100,000,000 of RFC 
funds were out on loan—many for de- 
fense projects. Administrator: Harry A. 
McDonald. 

Securities and Exchange Commission 
(SEC)—Protects the public against un- 
fair practices in the sale of stocks and 
bonds. Chairman: Donald C. Cook. 

(U. S.) Tariff Commission—Investi- 
gates and reports on tariffs and foreign 
trade, as requested by the President and 
Congress. Chairman: Oscar B. Ryder. 

Tennessee Valley Authority (TVA)— 
Created in 1933 as a new type of Gov- 
ernment activity, TVA provides many 
services to persons living in the 41,000- 
square-mile Tennessee Valley. TVA 
constructs and operates flood-control 
and power dams, distributes electric 
power, produces fertilizers, and pro- 
motes waterway navigation and conser- 
vation of soil and water. Chairman: 
Gordon R. Clapp. 

Veterans Administration (VA)—Ad- 
ministers hospital care, vocational 
training, education and insurance pro- 
grams for Uncle Sam’s 19,000,000 vet- 
erans, and operates the Federal pension 
system for veterans and their depend- 
ents. Administrator: Carl R. Gray, Jr. 


Agencies Controlled by Congress 

General Accounting Office (GAO)— 
Settles financial claims against the Gov- 
ernment. 

Government Printing Office (GPO)— 
Prints documents, papers, and publica- 
tions for the Government—more than 15 
billion pieces of printed matter a year. 
The GPO operates the world’s biggest 
general printing plant (in Washington, 
D. C.). 
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FEDERAL CIVIL DEFENSE 
ADMINISTRATION 
Organizes civil defense 
ageinst enemy air attack, 
coordinating state and com- 

munity efforts. 


RECONSTRUCTION 
FINANCE CORPORATION 
Makes loans to industries 
te expand production 





Controls bank and 
consumer credit. 





OFFICE OF 
DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 


Overall direction of i 
uctivities related to defense 









































NATIONAL ADVISORY BOARD 
ON MOBILIZATION POLICY 
Composed of labor, industry, 
farm, and public members, 
advises President and ODM. 








DEFENSE MOBILIZATION BOARD 
Compesed of Cabinet Secretaries 
and other top-level officials, ad. 
vises on inter-departmental prob- 
foms related to mobilization. 
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DEFENSE PRODUCTION LABOR-MANAGEMENT MANPOWER 
ADMINISTRATION POLICY COMMITTEE 
Directs defense industries produc- Represents industry and labor 
tion and determines priorities in advising ODM on manpower 
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ECONOMIC STABILIZATION AGENCY 
Sets national policies on 
wage and price controls 



































WAGE STABILIZATION 


Administers price 
controls, rationing 
of civilien goods 


BOARD 
Administers wage controls 











Allocotes scarce materials, 
within Department of 


fense, Interior, Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, etc. 


Directs manpower controls 
within Department of Labor. 
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The Civilian Defense Agencies 


HE Korean War required the pro- 

duction of war materials in the 
United States on a vastly stepped-up 
scale. Both industry and the armed 
forces competed for American man- 
power. Vast sums of appropriations and 
credit were pumped into our economic 
arteries, while production of civilian 
goods had to be cut down. The result 
was a rapid increase in prices and the 
sudden danger of a runaway inflation. 

Under the Defense Production Act, 
passed by Congress in September, 1950, 
and renewed and extended in 1951 and 
1952, President Truman received au- 
thority to control raw materials, wages, 
ptices, and manpower, and to create 
the necessary new agencies. Here are 
brief descriptions of these new civilian 
agencies shown on the chart above. 


Office of Defense Mobilization (ODM) 
—The central organization which di- 
rects, controls and coordinates al! eco- 
nomic mobilization activities of the 
Government, including production, pur- 
chasing, manpower, tranportation and 
stabilization of our economic system to 
prevent inflation and protect the civil- 
ian public. Its first director was Charles 
E. Wilson, former president of General 
Electric, who resigned after disagreeing 
with the President about the settlement 
of the steel strike last spring. Its present 
director is Henry H. Fowler, a lawyer. 


National Advisory Board on Mobili- 
zation Policy—Advises President on 
long-range plans and special problems 
of mobilization. Consists of four repre- 
sentatives each from labor, industry, 
agriculture, and the general public, plus 
the Director of Defense Mobilization. 


Defense Mobilization Board (DMB)— 
An advisory group to solve top-level 
mobilization problems affecting all 
agencies. Consists of the Director of 
Defense Mobilization (Chairman), the 
Secretaries of the Treasury, Defense, 
Commerce, Interior, Agriculture, and 
Labor, and the heads of the Federal 
Reserve Board, the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, and the National 
Security Resources Board. 


Defense Production Administration 
(DPA)—Has over-all direction of the 
production of goods needed for defense, 
coordinating and supervising the de- 
fense activities of private industry. 
Henry H. Fowler, Administrator. 

Economic Stabilization Agency (ESA) 
—The principal agency fighting agairst 
inflation. Sets general policies on wage 
and price controls, aa dierdans work 
of OPS and WSB (see below). Roger 
L. Putnam, Administrator (former 
mayor of Springfield, Mass.). 


Federal Civil Defense Administration 
(FCDA)—Works in cooperation with 


states and cities to organize civilian 
population for protection against-enemy 
air attack. Millard F. Caldwell, Admin- 
istrator (former Governor of Florida). 


Labor-Management Manpower Pol- 
icy Committee—Consists of union and 
management leaders. Advises on ways 
to provide workers for defense indus- 
tries. Co-Chairmen: Arthur S. Fleming 
(former President of Ohio Wesleyan 
University) and Frank P. Graham (for- 
mer President of the University of North 
Carolina). 


National Production Authority (NPA) 
—Supervises distribution of scarce ma- 
terials needed by defense industries. 
Operates within ent of Com- 
merce. Henry H. Fowler, Administrator. 


Office of Price Stabilization (OPS)— 
Administers controls on prices. Tighe 
Woods, Administrator (former Federal 
Housing Expediter). 

Wage Stabilization Board (WSB)— 
Sets rules for regulation of wages. 
Nathan A. Feinsinger, Chairman (Pro- 
fessor pf Economics, University of Wis- 
consin). 

Defense Manpower Administration— 
Operates within Department of Labor 
to handle problems of supplying work- 
ers for defense industries. Frank P. 
Graham, Administrator. 











HE Armed Forces of the United 

States is a unified organization 
dedicated to the protection of our coun- 
try against any possible foreign foe. 

Control of the Armed Forces, under 
the Constitution, is vested in the Presi- 
dent and the Congress. Congress has 
power to “raise and support armies,” 
“to provide and maintain a navy” and 
“to provide for organizing, arming, and 
disciplining the militia.” The President, 
however, by Article II, Section II, is the 
“Commander-in-Chief of the Army and 
Navy of the United States, and of the 
militia of the several States when called 
into the actual service of the United 
States.” He also appoints the higher 
officers of the services, with the consent 
of the Senate. Thus the control of the 
military establishment, both by law and 
long tradition, is in the hands of the 
elected civilian officials of the govern- 
ment. 

Since 1947, the Army, Navy, and the 
newly established Air Force have been 
administered by a single Department of 
Defense (see page K-24). The Secretary 
is usually a civilian. Each branch is 
headed by a civilian Secretary, responsi- 
ble to the Secretary of Defense. 


JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 

The highest authority in the military 
direction of the Armed Forces is the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, consisting of the 
top officers of the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force, plus a permanent chairman. The 
present personnel of the Joint Chiefs 
is as follows: 

Permanent Chairman, General of the 
Army Omar N. Bradley. Born 1893, in 
Missouri, and a graduate of West Point 
in 1915, he was a field commander of 
the Allied armies in the European cam- 
paigns of World War II. He was Army 
Chief of Staff in 1948-9, 

Chief of Staff of the Army, General 
J. Lawton Collins. 

Chief of Naval Operations, Admiral 
William M. Fechteler. 

Chief of Staff of the Air Force, Gen- 
eral Hoyt S. Vandenberg. 


THE ARMY 


As of October 1, 1952, the Army had 
about 1,500,000 men in active service. 





The United States 


Military Organization 


Of these about half are volunteers and 

half draftees, reservists, and National 

Guardsmen. It has about 20 organized 

divisions on active duty in all parts of 

the world. A division consists of three 
regiments plus armor, artillery, medical, 
signal corps and other special services, 
and totals about 18,000 men. 

The highest ranking officers of the 

Army are as follows: 

Generals of the Army: Omar N. Bradley, 
Douglas MacArthur (retired) and 
George C. Marshall (retired). 

Generals: Mark W. Clark, J. Lawton 
Collins, Alfred Gruenther, Wade H. 
Haislip (retired), John | E. Hull, 
Thomas T. Handy, Matthew B. Ridg- 
way, Walter B. Smith, James A. Van 
Fleet. 


THE NAVY 
The Navy's present strength is 820,- 

000 men on active service, of whom 

83,500 are officers and 736,500 are en- 

listed men. The Navy has at t in 

commission nearly 500 combat ships. 

They include 3 battleships, 27 carriers 

or carrier escorts, 19 cruisers, 244 de- 

stroyers or destroyer escorts, and 100 

submarines. The Navy also has nearly 

800 auxiliaries and amphibious ships 

in service. 

The highest ranking officers of the 
Navy are as follows: 

Fleet Admirals: William F. H (re- 
tired), Ernest J. King, William D. 
Leahy, Chester W. Nimitz. 

Admirals: Robert B. Carney, Donald B. 
Duncan, William M.  Fechteler, 
Lynde D. McCormick, Arthur W. 
Radford. : 

The Marine Corps, an independent 
body famed for its fighting traditions, 
organized as an auxiliary land-fighting 
corps of the Navy, contains about 230,- 
000 men. Its commandant is: General 
Lemuel C. Shepherd, Jr. 

The Coast Guard is an independent 
force operating under the U. S. Treas- 
ury in peacetime, but under the Navy 
in wartime. As part of the Armed Forces 
it beaches, ports, and . 
2 Lag salcoerady ar the Coast Guard 
is Vice-Admiral Merlin O'Neill. 
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THE AIR FORCE 
The Air Force currently has about 

970,000 men in service. The number of 

aircraft now in commisison is secret, 

but there are 95 wings, of which 80 are 
combat. A wing consists of between 

50 or 60 planes, depending on whether 

they are bomber or fighter aircraft. The 

wen tee has its own air arm. 
highest ranking officers of the 

Air Force are as follows: 

Generals: John K. Cannon, Benjamin 
W. Chidlaw, George C. Kenney (re- 
tired), Curtis E. Lemay, Lauris Nor- 
stad, Nathan F. Twining, Otto P. 
Weyland, Hoyt S. Vandenberg. 


WOMEN’S MILITARY SERVICES 

Women’s Army Corps, Regular Army. 
Col. Mary A. Hallaren, Director. 

Women in Regular Navy and Naval 
Reserve. Capt. Joy B. Hancock, Direc- 
tor. 

Women in the Air Force. Col. Mary 
Jo Shelly, Director. 

There are approximately 36,000 wom- 
en in these services, including nurses. 


SELECTIVE SERVICE Administration 

This agency supervises the registra- 
tion and selection of men for the armed 
forces. Its Administrator is Major Gen- 
eral Lewis B. Hershey. 


U. S. FORCES ABROAD 

The Commander-in-Chief of United 
Nations Forces in Korea and Supreme 
Allied Commander in Japan is General 
Mark Clark, appointed ,in April, 1952, 
to succeed General Matthew B. Ridg- 
way. Clark, 56, was Commander of the 
Allied armies in Italy during World 
War II. 

The Commander of the U. S. 8th 
Army (field commander of the Ameri- 
can troops fighting in Korea) is General 
James A. Van Fleet, 59. General Van 
Fleet was head of the U. S. mission to 
Greece, 1948-50. 

General Matthew B. Ridgway, 57, 
former Commander in the Far East, is 
now Su Commander of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization armies in 
Europe. Ridgway’s staff contains lead- 
ing men from the North Atlantic coun- 
tries. 
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genda—The list of items to be dis- 
cussed and acted upon at a meeting. 
aggression—An unprovoked attack by 
the forces of one country on another. 
anarchism—A political doctrine which 
favors the abolition of all forms of 
government. 

arbitration—The settlement of a dispute 
by the decision of an outside person, 
which both sides have previously 
agreed to accept. 

armistice—An agreement, or truce, be- 
tween two warring sides to stop fight- 
ing while final peace terms are 
worked out. 

Australian ballot—A printed ballot now 
used in most democratic countries 
which lists all the candidates in an 
election. 

autonomy—Self-government; a nation’s 
control of its own affairs. 


alance of power—An interplay of 
forces in world affairs whereby a na- 
tion forms an alliance with the weak- 
er of two opposing nations or groups, 
to prevent the stronger power from 
obtaining complete domination. 

balance of trade—A comparison be- 
tween a country’s exports and im- 
ports. The balance is “favorable” if 
exports exceed imports, “unfavorable” 
if the reverse is true. 

bipartisan—Approved by two political 
parties—especially referring to U. S. 
foreign policy. 

bloc—1. A combination of states pur- 
suing the same policy, for example, 
the Soviet bloc (Russia and her neigh- 
bors). 2. A group of legislators work- 
ing to achieve a common goal, for 
example, the,“farm bloc” in Congress. 

bureaucracy—A term, usually critical, 
applied to government bureaus and 
personnel, particularly to their “red 
tape” and procedure. 

by-election—A special election to fill a 
vacancy in a legislative body caused 
by the death or resignation of a 
member. 


apitalism—The economic system prac- 
ticed by the United States and most 
countries of the Western world. It is 
based on private property and cap- 
ital; the production of goods for 
profit; and the free competition of 
business units owned either by indi- 
viduals or corporations. 


NEWS 


KNOW THE WORD 
FOR IT 


A Short Dictionary of Terms in the News 


center—A term applied to middle-of- 
the-road political parties, as distin- 
guished from left and right (see these 
terms). 

charter—A constitution or body of fun- 
damental law, for example, the Char- 
ter of the United Nations. 

civil rights—Rights granted to the indi- 
vidual by the state to protect him 
against abuses by the government. 

closed shop—A plant in which only 
union members may be employed. 

coalition—A temporary alliance between 
political parties in order to form a 
united government. 

collective bargaining—Negotiations be- 
tween an employer and a union to 
agree upon wages arid working con- 
ditions. 

Cominform — Communist Information 
Bureau, an organization composed of 
representatives of Communist parties 
of several European countries to pro- 
mote Communist activities. 

communism—Economic and _ political 
system in which the means of pro- 
duction and distribution of goods are 
completely owned and pperated by 
the government. Stemming from the 
doctrines of Karl Marx, it was first 
successfully established in Soviet Rus- 
sia in 1917. In practice, communism 
is marked by the dictatorship of a 
highly organized party; the use of 
armed force and secret police; and 
imperialistic expansion. 

conservative—A person generally op- 
posed to political or social change, 
who desires to “conserve” everything 
essential in a nation’s past. 

customs—A tax on goods imported into 
a country. Also called duty. 


N° facto—Latin for in fact. It describes 

a condition which actually exists un- 
der a new government. 

de jure—Latin for in law. It describes a 
situation based on legal rights as dis- 
tinguished from one based on fact. 

democracy—A system of government in 
which all qualified adult citizens 
determine policies, either directly 
through local meetings or by electing 
representative leaders by popular 
vote. It is marked by a high degree 
of liberty and equality; majority rule; 
respect for the rights of individuals 
and minorities; and public opinion 
formed by free discussion. 


devaluation—Reduction of the value of 
its money by a government, in rela- 
tion to the price of gold. 

displaced persons (DPs)—War refugees 
who fled from their homelands dur- 
ing or after World War II. 

dollar area—Countries whose currencies 
are tied to the United States dollar. 
These countries demand U. S. dollars 
for goods they sell. 

draft.—l. Rough copy or first proposal 
of a document. 2. Selection by lot 
of physically qualified men for serv- 
ice with the armed forces. 


mbargo—An order prohibiting the ex- 
port of goods to a foreign country. 
excise—Tax on manufacture, sale, or use 
of commodities or services (such as 
tobacco, theatre tickets, travel). 


ascism—A system of government in 
which industry, law, and all phases 
of society are controlled by a dic- 
tator and his party. Originating in 
Italy in 1922 under Mussolini, it be- 
came allied with German Nazism un- 
der Hitler. Fascistic movements have 
appeared in various countries. Fas- 
cism is opposed to democracy as well 
as communism. It involves private 
armies, concentration camps, suppres- 
sion of civil liberties, and aggressive 
foreign policies. 

federation—A union of two or more 
states under a central government. 
Powers are shared between the na- 
tional government and subdivisions. 

fellow traveler—A person who supports 
Communist policies but is not a mem- 
ber of the Communist party. 

foreign exchange—The process of chang- 
ing the money of one country into 
that of another in international trade. 

free enterprise—Popular term for the 
freedom under capitalism which al- 
lows businessmen to invest money, at 
their own risk, in any enterprise they 
think likely to make profits. 

free trade—Free exchange of goods be- 
2 bee countries, unhampered by reg- 
ulations or taxes. 


abeas Corpus, writ of—A court order 
7 to bring a person accused of crime 
before the court to find out whether 
he is being lawfully held by police. 


(Continued on page K-30) 

















The Barber’s Apprentice Who Was Surgeon To Kings 


supply of the indispensable “oil of elders.” 


3) Early next morning he went to see how his wounded Nad 
fared. Those who had received the regular treatment were 
feverish and in pain; the ones he had worried , whose 
wounds he had dressed with a crude salve, were rtable 
and mending well. Paré never again used the oil treatment, 
and in later years, when he became a famous surgeon, he 
brought about its complete abolition. 


5) For certain complications in childbirth he developed « 
technique which saved the lives of countless mothers and 
babies. Paré rose to become personal surgeon to four of the 
kings of France. His lifelong campaign for the common-sense 
approach was one of the strong early influences on the devel- 
opment of modern, scientific medicine. 


In your drugstore, look for the Squibb name and the Squibb 
seal, They say...“ There are no finer products made.” 


1) Muskets were roaring, deadly hails of metal flying over the 
battlefield from squat, short-ranged cannon. It was 1536, in 
the midst of a French campaign in northern Italy. Ar the 
height of the battle, young Ambroise Paré, tending the long 
rows of wounded close behind the battle line, ran out of his 












GENIVE IN MEDICINE...~O. 2 IN A SERIES BY E.R. SOUTER & CONS 





2) “Oil of elders,” poured scalding hot into wounds, was the 
barbarous treatment then used. The burn was often worse than 
the wound. Paré was forced to bandage the rest of his soldiers 
without the oil. All that night he worried. The treatment with 
boiling oil had always seemed cruel to him, but it was the 
traditional treatment, the only one used. 
















4) Paré as an uneducated barber's apprentice, but he 
was born with an instinct for medicine. In those days doctors 
were still prescribing according to ancient writings. Ambroise 
Paré studied his patients. He was a pioneer in the return 
observation and deduction from fact. An important step 
forward in surgery—the revival of the practice of tying up sev- 
ered arteries to stop serious bleeding—was mainly due to Paré. 
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P aré’s contributions to medicine came through care- 
ful observation and deduction from fact. Medical re- 
search today, four hundred years after Paré, is based on 
those same principles. At the Squibb Research and De- 
velopment Laboratories the search for new medical 
knowledge goes constantly forward. The dual mission 
of E. R. Squibb & Sons is the development, through 
research, of new, more effective materials for the medi- 
cal profession and the manufacture and supply of the 
finest, most reliable now known. 
















E-R: SQUIBB & SONS 
The priceless ingredient of every product 
is the honor and integrity of its maker 
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Know The Word 


(Continued from page K-28) 
deology—Doctrines or political ideas 

of a group, class, or party. 

imperialism—A policy which aims at 
enlarging the power and rule of a 
nation by acquiring territory or eco- 
nomic control outside its borders. 

injunction—An order issued by a court 
directing a person or group to refrain 
from doing a certain act. 


eft—Applied broadly to liberals, radi- 
cals, socialists and communists. The 
term originated in European fan- 
shaped Jegislatures in which the con- 
servatives occupy seats on the right 
side of the chamber; radicals, the 
left; and others the center. 

A person who believes in the 
free, full development of the indi- 
vidual, and who favors reform and 
gradual progress. 

lobby—A group or person (lobbyist) 
seeking to influence legislators for the 
passage or defeat of legislation. 


pee ages than one half. Usually 

applied to the number of votes cast 
in an election or a legislature. 

mediation—A method for settling a dis- 
pute whereby a third party advises 
both sides and suggests terms of set- 
tlement. 

monopoly—Exclusive contro! of the sup- 
ply (and often the price) of a com- 
modity or service by one company 
or a small group of companies. 


tional debt—Amount of money owed 
by a government, represented mainly 
by bonds which pay interest to peo- 
ple who own them. 
nationalism—Desire for national free- 
dom and independence, often accom- 
panied by hostile feelings towafd 
neighboring countries. 
nationalization—The taking over by a 
government of property or productive 
enterprises from private ownership. 
negotiation—The discussion of differ- 
ences between governments or groups 
with a view to reaching an agreement. 


pen shop—A plant where any worker 
may be employed, especially those 
not bélonging to unions. 


act—An agreement between two or 
more groups or governments. 

parity—The standard used to determine 
Government price supports for agri- 
cultural products. On certain crops a 
farmer is guaranteed a “parity” price, 
giving him a fixed percentage of the 
purchasing power farmers had in 
specified earlier years. 

parliamentary system—A system of gov- 
ernment where the executive branch 
is responsible to the legislative branch 


or parliament. The cabinet can re- 
main in office only if it has the sup- 
port of a majority of the legislature. 
This is different from the “presiden- 
tial system,” as in U. S., where the 
executive is chosen for a fixed term 
and is not responsible to Congress. 

party—A group of voters organized for 
political purposes, to elect candidates 
or support certain legislative meas- 
ures. 

party line—The policy laid down by the 
Communist leaders in Russia as in- 
structions to Communists and their 
followers everywhere. 

plank—A section or principle in the plat- 
form of a political party. 

platform—A statement of principles or 
policies adopted by a party as a basis 
for its appeal to voters. 

plebiscite—A vote taken among people 
of a nation or territory to decide its 
allegiance or other important issue. 

plenary session—A full session of all 
members of a conference, as distin- 
guished from committee meetings of 
the same body. 

police state—A state which is governed 
not by law but by the ruthless power 
of its secret police. 

procedural matters — Routine matters 
which deal with the conduct or agen- 
da of a meeting (especially in United 
Nations meetings). 

proletariat—The working class, accord- 
ing to Karl Marx. 

propaganda—Speaking, writing, or other 
publicity methods designed to influ- 
ence public opinion in favor of cer- 
tain policies or action. 

puppet government — A «government 
whose policies are dictated by an- 
other more powerful state. 

purge—The elimination of disloyal mem- 
bers of the Communist party 


uorum—The number of members re- 
quired to be present in an assembly 
before business may be transacted. 


adical—One who advocates many ex- 
Revome and immediate changes. 
ratification—Final approval by a head of 
state or a legislature of an agreement 
already worked out. 
reapportionment—A new division of the 
members of a legislative body among 
the areas represented; in the House 
of Representatives, the division of 
the 435 seats among the 48 states. 
reciprocal trade agreement—An agree- 
ment between two or more nations 
providing for mutual tariff reductions. 
reparations—Money or goods paid by a 
nation defeated in war for its damage 
to the property of other nations. 
republic—A government in which the 
people elect representatives to gov- 
ern them. 
right—A term loosely used to designate 
conservatives (see left). 


anction—A penalty (such as using mil- 
Shey force or refusing to trade) im- 
posed by countries to prevent ag- 
gression by another country. 
satellite—A small nation wholly domi- 
nated by a larger power. 
signatory—A country which signs a 
document or treaty. 
socialism—Theory or system of govern- 
ment in which the chief means of 
production and _ distribution are 
owned, managed, or controlled by 
the government. There have been 
many varieties of socialism, but its 
chief modern exponent was Karl 
Marx, whose followers split into ex- 
treme (Communist) and moderate 
wings. In the twentieth century, so- 
cialists have gained contro] of par- 
liamentary governments by majority 
vote in Britain, Scandinavia, and 
other countries. 
social security—A governmental system 
for providing money against loss of 
income due to illness, accidents, old 
age, “or unemployment. 
sovereignty—The supreme and inde- 
pendent authority possessed by a na- 
tional state. 
subsidy—Funds supplied by a govern- 
ment to private persons or organiza- 
tions to aid in the operation of a 
service considered of benefit to the 
public at large, such as building ships. 
substantive matters—Important and 
binding actions, as distinguished from 
procedural ones. 


ariff—Taxes on goods imported into 

ip country. 

totalitarianism—A system of govern- 
ment that rigidly controls the total 
life of its subjects, including church, 
school, home, and industry. The chief 
forms of totalitarianism are fascism 
and communism. 

trusteeship system—The system by which 
a great power or an international 
agency holds a dependent area in 
trust and not as a colony, under the 
supervision of the Trusteeship coun- 
cil of the U. N. 


Itimatum—The last offer, warning or 
Saeed made by a nation or group 
in an international dispute. If not 
met, the next step usually is war. 
underground—I}legal political groups 
which operate secretly, working 
against a government in power. 
union shop—A plant in which non-union 
workers may be employed but must 
join the union after a certain time. 


eto—l1. The power granted by the 
United Nations Charter to each of 
the five permanent members of the 
Security Council to block action on 
substantive measures. 2. Action by a 
chief executive disapproving laws 
passed by a legislative body. 
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You'll Want to Get Your Hands on This 


ower Packed Beaty 


Here is a new kind of car, designed to meet the needs of 
active, on-the-go Americans more completely, more thor- 
oughly, than ever before! 

It’s powered for action, with a thrilling reserve of acceler- 
ation that lets you drive with greater confidence and safety. 
It’s styled for action, with lower, livelier, lovelier lines and 
spacious Travel-Lounge interiors. It’s engineered for action, 
with a new road-hugging ride, new steering ease, new Gyro- 
Torque Drive for nimble change of pace. 

You'll want to see and drive America’s Thrilling Action 
Car... The new ’53 Dodge. 


Specifications and Equip t subject to ch ithout notice 


On Display October 23rd 
Visit Your Dodge Dealer and Thrill to a “Road-Test” Ride 
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For more information about the Teen Age 
anok Club, write National Headquarters, 
351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, 


YOUR OWN PARTY 80O 


Holiday time coming! 
Party time’s here again! 
Be the Elsa Maxwell of 
your crowd, the best 
party-giver the per- 
fect hostess! Here's the 
word to the wise—and 
not so wise. A gay, idea- 
packed book on all kinds 
of parties, from a casual get-together to a 
razzle-dazzle forma). Hints on food, clothes, 
ice-breakers an’ everything! Come on—you'll 
have oodles of fun with this book! 


HOW GREEN WAS MY 


‘ 


Simply and beautifully 
told, this is the story of 
a Welsh boy and his 
family .. . of a beautiful 
valley in Wales darkened 
by coal dust, of troubled 
times in the mines! Most 
of all, it’s the story of this boy's happiness 
and heartaches, his growing up, how he 
went to school and had many fist fights be- 
fore he was accepted by the other boys. 
Truly, a memorable, best-loved book! 


“LIFE ON OTHER WORLDS — Jenene 
Ever wonder if there’s 
life on other worlds? Is 
vegetation on Mars a 
sign of any inhabitants 
there? Science fans and 
atomic-age readers alike 
will want to read about 
evidence and findings 
discussed by a noted 

astronomer. Dr. Jones describes the Uni- 
verse, tests various theories and attempts to 
answer these questions. But form your own 
conclusions! Includes a dozen pages of fas- 
cinating photos of other worlds! 


THE HiAD—Homer 


A best seller for 3,000 
years—the world's great- 
est war novel! A moving 
story of the heroism of 
Achilles, one of the 
greatest warriors in 
Greek mythology . of 
@ man divided against 
himself and how he 
gains inward peace. The stirring battle 
scenes have been unmatched in song and 
ree through the ages.. Written by the 
famed Greek story-teller, Homer. Now, in 
plain English you'll enjoy reading! 


ADVENTURE AND INTRIGUE SAIL ABOARD THE MAYFLOWER 


THE PLYMOUTH ADVENTURE—Ernest Gebler 


A dramatic, living account of the Mayflower’s voyage from England to the New World! 
Based on letters, journals and histories, this is the amazing story of a boatload of home- 
less men and women who daréd risk everything to find freedom in a savage wilderness . . . 
of a bad-luck voyage, lashed by storms, threatened by a restless crew and the plague .. . of 
the first desolate winter spent by the early settlers in New England! This is also the roman- 
tic story of John Alden and Priscilla. You'll soon see your favorite stars in MGM's new 


movie based on this book! 


HOME SEWING 


Sylvia K Aager 


You can earn $8 an hour! 
Experts show that you 
actually earn that much 
when you sew at home. 
Enjoy admiration and 
popularity as a_ well- 
dressed girl, the thrill of 
making things for your 
family and home. All 
with this helpful, 300-page guide. Complete 
with illustrated, step-by-step instructions. 
Descriptions of modern methods, short cuts. 
A must for both beginner and expert! 


RNADETTE 


A modern classic — the 
deeply moving, inspiring 


story of the miracle of* 


Lourdes. Pursued by the 
Nazis in 1940, Franz Wer- 
fel made a vow while 
hiding in the town of 
Lourdes: if he survived, 
he would someday write 
the story of 14-year-old Bernadette and how 
she had a vision of a beautiful lady, of the 
wondrous healing powers of the small 
French town. One of the most famous nov- 
els of our time and an Oscar-winning movie! 


*“MICROBE |! RS 


Here's scientific history that’s thrilling, romantic! The adventures of 
14 scientists—exploring a world unseen by the naked eye. They searched 
and groped, sometimes failing. Found truth, fought death! These are 
the pioneers in mankind's struggle to conquer our most dreaded ene- 
mies: disease-carrying microbes! The dramatic story of these men and 
their efforts to end human suffering! 


Te order beoks you 
want, write price in 
right-hand column © on 
line opposite each of 
the titles you have se- 


JUDGMENT ON DELTCHEV—Ambler 


A new suspense-thriller 
about revolution behind 
the Iron Curtain. For- 
eign correspondent Fos- 
ter is assigned to cover a 
treason trial in a Cofn 
munist country. The day 
of the trial Foster’s trou- 
bles begin! Shadowed by 
secret police... hunted by government 
agents .. . shot at in a dark alley! Will he 
live long enough to tell his story? One of the 
most exciting chases ever written about! 


UMENTAR 


Now, for the first time, 
in a single low-priced 
edition! A new, interest- 
ing kind of American 
history. Documents, 
speeches and letters that 
have forged the history 
of our country. PLUS: narrative interpre. 
tations of the significance of these important 
documents. A whale of a reference book and 
concise history of the U.S. since its inde- 
pendence to the present day. Never before 
so well told in so few pages. 
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lected. Add cost of 
books you and 
write tetal for your or- 
der opposite TOTAL 
AMOUNT. Hend coupon 
te your Club secretary 
with the amount of 
money shown opposite 


"| JUDGMENT ON DELTCHEV, Ambler (25¢) 
*MICROBE HUNTERS, de Kruif (25¢) 


_ HOW GREEN WAS MY VALLEY, Llewellyn (25¢) 


YOUR OWN PARTY BOOK, Crampton (25¢) 
‘HOME SEWING, Mager (35¢) 

















TOTAL AMOUNT. Do 


_ *LIFE ON OTHER WORLDS, Jones (35¢) 





NOT send this coupon 
te TAB headquarters in 


THE SONG OF BERNADETTE, Werfel (35¢) 





New York. After the 
secretory makes a rec- 
erd of your order, she 
returns coupon te you. 
lt is your own receipt 
for beoks you ordered 
and paid for. Use blank 
spaces to write in num- 
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PLYMOUTH ADVENTURE, Gebler (35¢) 








| THE ILIAD, Homer (35¢) 
“DOCUMENTARY HISTORY OF THE U. S. (35¢) 
" SKYCRUISER, Brier (25¢) 

| FOREST PATROL, Kjelgaard (25¢) 
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| POCKET STAMP ALBUM (25¢) 





previous month this sem- 
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GRIDIRON CHALLENGE, Scholz (25¢) 
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write in titles not being 
offered through TAB this 
semester. 


JUNIOR MISS, Benson (25¢) 


“| INDIAN PAINT, Balch (25¢) 
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*Net specifically recommended for Catholic schools. 
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AP. Newsfeatures 





|. CAN YOU READ THE CARTOON? 


Show that you know what this cartoon is about by 
writing letter of correct answer in blank space. 





__1. The cartoon has to do with: (a) proper mountain 
climbing techniques; (b) a weakness in Europe's 
plan to resist aggression; (c) how NATO works. 


. A good title for this cartoon is: (a) “We have all 
the time in the world”; (b) “This is no time to 
argue”; (c) “Let's try our luck somewhere else.” 


ll. FAMOUS DOCUMENTS 


Write letter of correct choice in blank space. 


__1. Which of the following is not one of the Four Free- 
: doms? (a) freedom of speech; (b) freedom from 
’ fear; (c) freedom of worship; (d) freedom of 
trade. 


2. Which purpose would you not find expressed in 
the preamble to the United Nations Charter? (a) 
to keep peace in the world; (b) to set up a world 
government which would wipe out individual na- 
tions; (c) to build respect for all people. 





. Which statement applies to the Truman Doctrine? 
(a) Congress should provide aid to Greece and 
Turkey to help them resist communism; (b) the 
coal and steel industries of Western Europe should 
be pooled; (c) Germany should be reunited. 


__4. The Mutual Security Program aims to: (a) help 
the free world build economic and _ military 
strength; (b) finance a European Army; (c) re- 


build U. S. shums. 


A Workbook ‘ts for the Key Issue 



















ill, WORLD DANGER SPOTS 


Write in space in front of each name in Group A, let- 
ter of the statement in Group B that fits best. 


Group A 
—6. Turkey 
—7. Red China 
8. Indo-China 


__.9. Formosa 









—1. Germany 
—2. Poland 


—_3. Iran 











—4. Korea , 





—5. Russia 10. Yugoslavia 









Group B 
(a) When the 38th Parallel was crossed, a war began. 
(b) This country is the world’s center of communism. 
(ce) It is called “Europe’s heartland and workshop.” 
(d) This Middle East nation has large oi! deposits. 
(e) It is one of Russia’s European satellites. 

(f) The Chinese Nationalists have headquarters here. 


(g) The Communists are trying to get control of this 
former French colonial region. 


(h) This nation controls the Dardanelles. 


(i) This country supplies a large part of the troops 
fighting against the U. N. in Korea. 


(j) This 
IV. YOUR WORLD WORDS 


Can you write the meaning of each of these words? 
(If not, turn back to the KEY section.) 


l. Aggression 












ex-satellite quarreled with Russia. 






















2. Bi-partisan a ESTEE Sa 

















8. Coalition ie 
















4. Fellow-traveler 















5. Puppet government — __ POMEL TIGER EE GE 












If it is desired to use this workbook page as a scored quiz, 
the following scoring is suggested: Question |, 5 points for 
each Sethe Masshon II, 5 points for each item; Question III, 
4 points a con item; Question IV 






, 6 points for each 
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ask q" Head 


dv. People say 
I'm “stuck-up, 
but I'm not real- 
ly. Do you have 
to say “Hi every 
time you see a 
person at school? 
And shouldn't a 
girl wait for a hoy 
to say “Hi” to her 
before she 
out of ber way to speak to him? 


* Gay Head 


70eS 


A. Sometimes it may seem silly to 
call “Hi!” to a person every single 
time you see him at school, especial- 
ly if your paths cross sixteen times in 
one day. But, since a friendly greet- 
ing is one of the best ways t6 prove 
that you're a friendly person, scatter- 
ing “Hi's” near and far is probably 
just what you should do—if you want 
that “stuck-up” label to be torn up 
and thrown away forever! 

In France, when friends meet at 
school or on the street (even for the 
sixteenth time), they always stop 
and shake hands. Americans making 
their first trip abroad are often 
amazed by this custom, but by the 
time they come back to Uncle Sam. 
they sometimes find it hard to stop 


shaking hands with friends on the 
street every two minutes! It’s a good 
idea to fall in with the “friendly” 
customs wherever you are, and don’t 
a nod or a “Hi” take as little time 
and effort as any kind of greeting 
you can think of? 

Since you want to be friendly to 
both boys and girls, say “Hi” to all of 
your schoolmates. Even the most 
formal etiquette books will back you 
up here; they say that it’s a girl's 
right to choose whether or not to 
speak to a boy, and that, when in 
doubt—ladies first! Of course, to most 
people it doesn’t matter who says 
“Hi” first, and there’s no reason why 
a fellow shouldn't speak to a girl first 
if he wants to. But don’t feel snubbed 
if a boy passes you by while you're 
still wondering whether to call “Hi!” 
and don't be afraid of seeming “for- 
ward” if you say the first word. Be- 
ing natural and friendly toward 
everyone you know is the best way 
to find and keep friends for yourself. 


Q. I met a boy at a dance, and 
told him I was older than I really am. 
Now he wants to date me, and I'm 
afraid he'll find out the truth. That 
would be awfully embarrassing. 
What can I do? 


A. When you think back on it, 
didn’t you tell this boy you were 
older than you are because you were 
afraid that he’d think you were “too 
young for him” if you told him the 


truth? But now you realize that your 
lie is bound to trip you up—and 
you're afraid he’IL think you're really 
childish when he finds you out. 

Let's face it: You're in a fix. Any- 
one who tells any kind of lie usually 
winds up caught in a web of his own 
weaving. The best thing for you to 
do now is to take your courage in 
hand and tell this boy the truth be- 
fore someone else does. You might 
say something like this: “You know, 
Bob, I have a confession to make. 
I've told you I'm older than I really 
am. I guess I was trying to impress 
you—but I realize now that it was 
very silly, and I want to tell you so.” 
He may be annoyed, or he may not 
be bothered at all. But you can be 
sure that somebody else’s telling him 
would burst your bubble! And, if you 
tried to cover up your first lie, you'd 
probably have to follow up with 
more—and he'd eventually find you 
out anyway. 

Let’s hope that Bob will under- 
stand and forgive when you admit 
that you lied;to him. In any case, try 
to learn from this slip-up not to let 
yourself in for a repeat performance. 
No boy likes a girl simply because 
her age is “right”; it’s how old she 
acts that counts! 


If you have a question which you 
would like to have answered in “Ask 
Gay Head,” send it to: Gay Head, World 
Week, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 
N. Y. 





Should Drips Be Dropped? 


“I saw you talking to Hilda Bryan 


yesterday,” Tina told Marge. “Why 
do you waste your time on her? You 
know that everyone in our gang 
thinks she’s a drip.” 

“We-ell—” Marge hesitated. A new 
student at Fenlow High, Marge had 
just recently been taken in by Tina’s 
crowd. And Tina’s group was un- 
doubtedly a “smoother” set than 
Hilda’s. 

“The trouble is,” Marge finally said 
to Tina, “I can’t just ‘drop’ Hilda. 
She was very friendly to me when I 
first came here—before I knew you 
or any of the rest of the gang. She 


was a big help to me those first few 
days.” 

“Why wouldn’t she be?” Tina re- 
plied. “Hilda and her friends would 
take up with anybody. It wasn't any 
compliment to you. So don’t be silly, 
Marge. Believe me, you don't owe 
Hilda anything.” 


1. Does Marge have any real obli- 
gation to Hilda? Would it be a good 
idea for Marge to “drop” Hilda for the 
time being, and try to include her in 
the “smoother” group later on, when 
Marge herself is more established 
with her new friends? Or would 
Marge do better to admit that there’s 
no use trying to “mix” groups, and 
leave Hilda to arrange her own social 
life? Or should Marge inform Tina 
immediately that she intends to be 
loyal to Hilda even if it means that 
Tina’s group cuts her as a result? 
Why? 


2. Since people are often judged 
by the friends they mix with, is it 
silly to worry about hurting the feel- 
ings of less “desirable” friends when 
you have a chance to belong to a 
more popular group? Do you know 
many people who are friendly just 
because they're glad to find anyone 
who likes them? If this is true, does 
it maké their friendliness less sin- 
cere? less valuable? 

3. What would you consider good 
reasons for “dropping” friends? If 
they wear sloppy or unfashionable 
clothes? If you find you have fewer 
and fewer interests (dates, sports, 
school and club activities) in com- 
mon? If their families are poorer or 
less educated than yours? If they 
gossip? “hang out” in questionable 
places? don’t take any part in school 
life? do things your family doesn’t 
approve of? Have you ever “dropped” 
a friend? If so, do you think that 
your reasons were good ones? 








OUR FRONT COVER 
The men on our cover are U. S. Air 
Force pilots Tex Johnston (left) and Art 
Curren, wearing their new high-altitude 
flying suits, In the near-vacuum above 
63,000 feet, human blood boils at body 
temperature. Death follows-in a few 
seconds. High-flying pilots escape this 
fate because the airplane cabin is sealed 
and kept at near-sea-level pressure. 
What happens if, by some accident, the 
cabin loses pressure? Wearerr of the 
“space suit” get life-saving pressure 
from an oxygen bottle, strapped to the 
pilot's leg, which automatically inflates 
the suit and feeds oxygen through a 
tube to the plastic face mask (which has 
a built-in defroster). The suit has al- 
ready saved one life—that of test pilot 
Frank Everest, whose cabin lost pres- 

sure during a high-altitude flight. 
United Press photo 




























ANERIGAN 3 UBERTY 


What does it really mean? 


Sixth in a series of statements of the “Prem- 
ises of American Liberty,” prepared by the 
Citizenship Educafion Project of Teachers 
College, Columbia University — a project 
aimed at strengthening the teaching of 
American citizenship. The ‘Premises’ are 
drawn from Federal and State constitutions, 
laws, and court decisions. 










THE FREE GOVERNMENT 
Basic Political Beliefs 


a. Men have the ability to govern 
themselves. ‘ 

b. All power belongs to and comes 
from the people. 

c. Public officials are responsible to 
the people. 

d. The people have the right to re- 
form, alter, or totally change their gov- 
ernment by lawful means when they 
so desire. i 

e. Goyernment has a responsibflity 

’ to promote the general welfare. 

f. Government should be by law duly 
adopted, and not by the whim of any 
man. 

g. The church and the state should 
be separate. 















MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Drama: “i“i“/The Big Sky. -vrr 
Ivory Hunter. “Ivanhoe. “The 
Miracle of Our Ledy of Fatima. ~v~ 
Diplomatic Courier. “M#The Devil 
Makes Three. ““The Story of - Will 
Rogers. “Story of Robin Hood. ~~ 
The Quiet Man. “Under the Red Sea. 

Comedy: ““0O. Henry’s Full House. 
“iiFearless Fagan. “MMThe Happy 
Time. 

Musical: “The Merry Widow. 
Because You're Mine. 















































Bad Skin? 
Here’s. 


real help! 


Co 



















Boys! Girls! Here’s good news! When your popu- , 
larity starts to slip because of an unsightly teen-age com- 
plexion, there are two sensible ways to tackle the problem. 

For quick help in healing externally-caused blemishes, 
try the new cleansing method developed by a great skin 
specialist. Wash your face with medicated Noxzema as 
if using soap and water. See if it doesn’t help your skin 
look smoother and more attractive —fast ! 

Naturally, if blemishes are due to internal causes, noth- 
ing you apply to the surface can be expected to remedy 
the condition that caused them or prevent their recur- 
rence. For that, you should consult a physician. 

But even in cases of blemishes due to deep-seated physiological or emotional 
causes, Noxzema soothes and helps heal the irritated skin surface and helps 
prevent the spread of secondary infection.* 


Easy as falling off_a log! Night and morning and 
before dates, follow this cleansing routine, developed 
by a skin specialist: 
1, Apply Noxzema liberally to face and neck. Then dip 
wash cloth in warm water—wring out—and wash your 
face, using medicated Noxzema as if using soap and 
water. Notice how fast dirt disappears. How fresh and 
clean your’ skin looks! How wonderful it feels—not a 
bit dry or drawn, 
2. At bedtime, after washing face. with Noxzema, 
smooth on a film of this cooling, soothing medicated 
cream and pat a little.extra over any externally- 
. caused blemishes to help heal! them. It’s greaseless — 
doesn’t stain. No smeary face. No messy pillow! 


Get more for your money! Fora limited time you can 
get the big 85¢ jar of Noxzema for only 59¢ plus tax. This 
is 43% more for your money than in the small size! This 
is a limited time offer—so don’t delay! Get your supply of 
Noxzema at any drug or cosmetic counter while this 
money-saving offer lasts! 


P. S. for young men only! Take a tip from your older 
brothers in the Service and shave right! Try Noxzema 
Brushless Shave Cream—the shave that’s so different be- 
cause it’s medicated—that gives a clean, smooth shave 
even in cold water! The shave that relieves razor scrape 
and soreness . . . leaves your face feeling wonderfully 
smooth, comfortable, For your next shave, get Noxzema 
Brushless Shave Cream —tube or jar. 





*®Externally caused, 








IF YOU have any questions about im- 
proving your health and appearance, 
send them to: Ann White, “How’s Your 
Health?” Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
Problems of greatest interest will be 
diseussed in this column. 


The Qucshin Boy 


Q. Plain milk has always disagreed 
with me, but I have no trouble with 
chocolate milk. Friends have told me I 
shouldn't drink it, because it doesn't 
have the same vitamins and minerals as 
plain milk. Is this true? 


A. No! Adding chocolate or other 
flavoring to milk does not take away any 
nourishment the milk originally had. In 
fact, many of the milk-flavoring mix- 
tures on the market today have extra 
vitamins and minerals added to them. 
When you combine them with milk, you 
actually get a nutritional bonus. 


Q. In your column, you said it is bad 
for the feet to wear moccasins all the 
time. The Indians wore moccasins and 
they had good feet! How do you explain 
that? 


A. Before the white man came, the 
Indians used to walk on soft earth, grass, 
and sand—all of which are friendly to 
the feet. The hard floors and pavements 
on which we walk strain the delicate 
construction of the foot. For day-in, 
day-out wear, your feet need shoes 
which support the instep. 


Q. The pores of my face always seem 
to he clogged with oil. I wash my face 
carefully and regularly, but it gets oily 
again in a little while. Would diet have 
anything to do with such a condition? 


A. Sometimes the oil glands of the 
skin work overtime when the diet con- 
tains too many greasy, fatty, or fried 
foods, or too many sweets and starches. 
Try to eat less of such foods, and more 
fruits, vegetables, and salads. 


Q’My elbows are rough. I scrub 
them hard every day but it doesn’t help. 
Is there anything else | can do? 


A. To soften the roughened elbow 
skin, rub hand cream or cold cream 
over the elbows after every washing. 


For an extra-good cleaning, rub a good 
amount of cold cream into the elbows 
and wipe off with cleansing tissues. 
That's what you might call “a soft 
sgrub.” 


Lunchroom Lyrics 
Grabbing, guiping, 
Noisy chewing— 
Mean your manners 
Need re-doing! 


Sleep Your Way to Better Grades. . . . 
No, not in the classroom, Bud, but in 
your own bed at night. Fatigue caused 
by lack of sufficient sleep is responsible 
for many failures in school, according 
to researchers. That’s understandable, 
because if you are tired, you can’t con- 
centrate. Allow for at least nine hours’ 
sleep at night; ten are much better. And 
remember to open the. window in your 
bedroom so that you get plenty of fresh 
air without drafts. 


Cook’s Corner. . .. Many good things 
come out of cans. This Tuna Casserole 
is one of them. Try it the next time you 
fix dinner for the family—or have some 
friends in for a snack. Goppy, but oh, 
so good! 

Cook 6 eggs until hard. Cool under 
running water, shell, and cut in quar- 
ters. Put the eggs in a casserole; add one 
can of condensed mushroom soup, one 
can of condensed tomato soup, and two 
small cans of tuna fish, (Drain off the oi] 
from the fish.) Mix the ingredients light- 
ly. Top the casserole with crushed corn- 
flakes. Bake in a moderate oven (350°) 
for about 15 minutes. Serve on toast or 
boiled rice. Enough for 5 people 


/A pussy 
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Irwin Kaplan tn This Week 
“Well, make up your mind—do you or 
don’t you want some mustard on it?” 


and Terrific 


O PEOPLE who know their pigskin 

best, it’s linemen 2 to 1 over back- 
fied men. They'll take a good tackle 
over a good halfback any day. 

Here's how they figure it: Any fairly 
fast player can carry a ball to far-off 
places when he has a couple of mon- 
sters clearing the way for him, But the 
fiashiest halfback will have trouble 
moving even his eyelashes when the 
monsters are on the opposing team. 

Yes, sir, most games are won or lost 
in the line—not in the backfield. Alas, 
however, line play isn’t much fun to 
watch. When the big boys leck horns 
and start belting each other, it’s pretty 
tough to determine who's who and 
what's what. It’s more fun to watch the 
fellow carrying, passing, or receiving 
the ball. That's why the backs gets all 
the glory while the linemen get all the 
bumps. 

And that’s also why I'd like to honor 
@# couple of linemen for a change. I've 
chosen two of the greatest tackles in the 
game. 


Aggies’ ‘Little’ Man 


Little John was the biggest man on 
the Sherwood Forest team coached by 
Robin Hood. And John Little, better 
known, as Jack Little, is the biggest and 
toughest man on the Texas A. & M. 
team. 

Standing 6-feet 34-inches and weigh- 
ing 225 pounds, the Little man plays 
tackle as if he invented the position. 
And he isn’t one of those part-time 
wonders, either—a fellow who plays just 
offense or defense. He goes both ways. 
He’s a bone-crusher baeking up a line 
or playing in it, and he blocks like an 
angry hippo. 

Funny thing about Jack is that he 
spent .most of his early football life in 
brother Gene’s shadow. Back in their 
junior high school days in Corpus 
Christi, Texas, Jack usually subbed for 
Gene. 

Upon entering Corpus Christi High 
School, Jack was a hefty fellow stand- 
ing 6-feet-3 and weighing 180. But he 














was still under-studying Gene. It wasn’t 
until Gene graduated that Jack broke 
into the starting line-up. 

When Jack arrived at Texas A. & M., 
he was told that he might just as well 
pack up and go home. It seemed that 
the Aggies had an all-state tackle com- 
ing in who was so tough that he ate 
goal posts for breakfast. 

But a big thing like that didn’t bother 
Little. He began knocking everyone in 
front of him for a loop. Jack proved to 
be the demon and the all-stater wound 
up as Jack’s sub, which he still is today. 

Jack, who's 22 years old, is majoring 
in physical education. He expects to 
become a coach some day—after playing 
some pro football. His favorite movie 
stars are Gary Cooper and Doris Day. 
For music, he'll take Ray Anthony's 
band and Kay Starr's vocals. 

He nominates two events for his 
greatest thrill in sports—in neither of 
which he’s the hero! No. 1 is Bob Smith's 
102-yard run against Georgia in the 
1950 Presidential Cup Game. No. 2 is 
beating Southern Methodist, 25-20, in 
1950 with Smith running 78 yards for 
a touchdown. 

Jack is nearly as handsome as the 
game of tackle he plays. But don’t get 
any ideas, women. He’s a married man. 
Got hitched to his high school sweet- 
heart, Nancy Bronsoh, two years ago. 





Maryland's Little Mo 


“He grinds ‘em into the ground or 
knocks ‘em goofy”—that’s what they say 
about Little Mo, the tank-shaped tackle 
of powerhouse Maryland. His real name 
is Dick Modzelewski, but everybody 
calls him Little Mo. 

Not because he’s so little—he’s 6 feet 
tall and weighs 235 pounds—but be- 
cause his brother was called Big Mo. 
That would be Ed Modzelewski, the 
all-American fullback who paced Mary- 
land to an unbeaten season in 1951. 

Little Mo isn’t one of those guys 
who’s born to blush unseen—who does 
a great job quietly and colorlessly. He 
does everything with a flair. You can 
always see him picking up people and 
throwing them out of the park, grinding 
them into the grass, nailing ball-carriers 
in the open, and coming up from the 
bottom of every pile-up. 

Little Mo hails from West Natrona, 
Pa., and attended Har-Brack High 
School. He’s a big Robert Mitchum and 
Liz Taylor fan, and also goes for Sam; 
my Kaye's band and Perry Como’s 
crooning. History is his favorite subject. 

Like Jack Little, his ambition is to 
play a little pro football and then go 
into coaching. The biggest thrill of his 
life was going to the Sugar Bowl and 
beating Tennessee for the 1951 national 
crown. 


—HERMAN L. Mastn, Sports Editor 




















































NICE SHOOTING! WE 
NEED YOU FOR THE TRY YouR 
MATCH NEXT WEEK. ){ REMINGTON 613T2 
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Pie MARKSMANSHIP is thrilling sport... wonderful 

training. And the best rifle to start with is the man-size 
Remington 513T and plenty of Remington ammunition 
with “Kleanbore’* priming ...@ perfect combination for 
top scores. Remington Arms Company, Inc., Bridgeport 
2, Connecticut. 
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Coming and Going 
Slim: “Shre 1 know! Don’t I go to 
school, stupid?” 
Jim: “Yes—and go home the 
ay.” 


same 


The Arsenal Cannon 





What Are ‘Approvals’? 


stemp advertisements 


»cholastic por ged accept 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp declers. 


Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
Pate 


stamps you must 

_ do not wish 

y ony, of the 

vege Mg promptly, being 

‘evs in the upper 

_ envelope in — yeu re- 
stamps. Scholastic Megazines wil! do all in 
readers from unfair 
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yr ge (eight sided) 
stamp, triangle, gorgeous 
Gaal ake mammoth and 
midget stomps to fereign ap- 
proval oe Gifts with pur- 
chases Scott's iInter- 
national =} elbum ond the 
latest Scott emp Catalogues. 


PLYMOUTH, Dept. A25, BELL, CALIFORNIA 


VALUABLE AIRMAIL BOOK 


Priesee’ sto World-Wide Airmail collection 
ee 10,000 Stamp, Zeppelin, Scarce 
‘ nena, mary ether with beautifully illustrated 

with choice approvals and bar- 











gain 
JAMESTOWN STAMP CO.. Semmestown 712, N. Y. 


SPC PSE SMT STAMPS 25¢ 

Barly Canada, Newfoundland, British 

Cale, ‘atican, Red Russia, Hitler Heads, 
a 


an Sie nen Animals, Airmails, Freneh Colonies. 
a different. Rare bargain only 
Approvals. Money beck guarantee 
Niagera-On-The-Lake 422, Can. 








pee Ny 
NIAGARA "STAM tegsa co., 


CARROLAN COLLECTION 
ly V Jubilee 
Issues — High Values — Commemoratives 
prem Issues — Newfoundland and many 
ctorials, ete,, ete, 
Magazine—al] FREE with approvals. Send rr 


Philstopis 
for postage. Empire Stamp Co., Dept. $8. Torente, Can. 


DIFF. RUSSIA ~10c 


Fascinating SOVIET RUSSIA collection 
aiff, exciting, colorful stamps—only 
10e! Bargain lists, approvals included 
ED. &. SAPHIRE 
Box 44, Times Square Station, New York 36, N. Y. 


307 =: ALL DIFFERENT 15¢ 
A poautifed collection of commem- 

jangies, high values, bi- 
Sis ore ene etc. Only t5¢ 


GARCELON STAMP co., Box 494, Calais, Maine 


DIFFERENT STAMPS 

to approval applicants 

ing customers. Send 3c for 
Malte, ——— 


porticulars, lists and approvals. 
1 1) ete., to Sete temo te yers. 


DIXIE STAMP CO., Dept. 44, Milwaukee é 


WOW! Ze22* | Qc 


ieniiactindin Canin Oo “Dept "510, y Semeetowt, N.Y. 





together with large 











BRYSON STAM? CO., Drawer F-24, Ressford, Ohio | 


3c, 





DIFFERENT 


Pom ow from Cochin. Oceanie, 
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Papua—New Guinea Set 


On October 30 Australia will issue a 
set of 15 stamps for the combined 
territories of Papua and New Guinea. 

Papua and New Guinea are on the 
island of New Guinea, 80 miles north 
of Australia. The territory of Papua is 
in the southeastern part of the island. 
The territory of New Guinea coccu~ies 
the northeast quarter of the island and 
is also made up of several other small 
islands nearby. 

Together the two territories have a 
population of about two million. Both 
are rich in rubber and coconuts. From 
the coconuts natives. make large 
amounts of copra—dried coconut meat. 
Copra is valuable for its oil. 

Here is a brief description of the 
new set: 

%-penny emerald green, a 
climbing kangaroo. 

l-penny light brown, 
natives. 

2-pence blue, a native boy. 

24-pence orange, a bird of paradise. 

3-pence dark green, a native police- 
man. 

3%-pence red, Papuan chief. 

6%-pence purple, a chief's house. 

7%-pence blue, a yam house. 
9-pence brown, a native 
copra. 

l-shilling green, a trading canoe 

1-shilling-six-pence, a native tapping 
a rubber tree. 

2-shillings + 
masks. 

2-shillings-six-pence dark red, plumed 
shepherd with flock. 

10-shillings blue, map of Papua and 
New Guinea. . 

l-pound brown, a 
fish. 

You can order any of these 
from the Australian Government Trade 
Room 426, 630 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. The stamps 
will go on sale after October 30 


tree- 
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making 


blue, headdress 


dark 


native spearing 


stamps 
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Two stamps in the new set 


Turnabout 


One of the Princeton neighbors of 
Prof. Albert Einstein became concerned 
because her young daughter made it a 
practice to go to visit the famed sci- 
entist every afternoon. The mothe: 
apologized to Einstein for her daugh 
ter’s constant interruptions of his sci 
entific endeavors. 

“Oh, not at all,” 
“I enjoy her visits and we get 
very well.” 

“But what can you and a 
8-year-old girl have in common?” 

“A great deal,” Einstein explained. 
“I love the jelly beans she brings me— 
and she loves the way I do her arithme- 
tic lessons.” 


Einstein assured her. 
along 


little 


Whoo! Whoo! 


Scoop: “What size shoe are you wear- 
ing?” 

Butch:.“Twelve, I think.” 

Scoop: “Did you get a whistle with 
them?” 

Butch: “No. Why?” 

Scoop: “Wow! Such big boats and 
no whistle!” 


Superman 


The circus strong man rode out on 
horseback to challenge a farmer whose 
great strength had gained him a repu- 
tation. The circus man tied his horse 
in the farmyard and approached the 
farmer. 

“Hey,” he called, “I've heard a lot 
about you, and I thought I'd see which 
is the better man.” 

Without answering, the farmer seized 
the intruder, hurled him bodily over 
the fence into the road and returned 
to his work. 

When the loser had 
breath the farmer growled, 
thing else “to say to me?” 

“No,” the circus man panted, “per- 
haps you'll be good enough to throw 
horse.” 


recovered his 
“Got any 


me my 


Sluggish 
He: “Dancing is in my blood, 
know.” ‘ 
She: “Then your circulation must be 
It hasn't reached your feet.” 


you 


bad 


Other Cheek 
Bob; “1 think you have on too much 
rouge.” 
Betty: 
healthy.” 
Bok: “Then your left 
healthier than your right.” 


“That's not rouge. I’m just 


cheek is 


Simple as That 
“Eyery time I have a cup of tea I get 
a stabbing pain in my right eye. What 
shall I do?” 
“Take the spoon out of your cup.” 





2. It is 


4. Word 


3. Attempt. 


! 3 


. Be seated. 

Advertisement. 

“Empire State of the South 
“Empire State.” 

A priest of Tibet. 

Yonder. 

13. Toward. 

. Postscript. 15. A young pig. 
Luster, gloss, brightness. 

A shop. 

Where U. S. capital is located. 
used with “either” to show 
choice. 


25. Small French coin. 
. Tiny 


. A flower. 
Opening in coat for arm, 


Long, scolding speeches. 


3. Old form of “you.” 


. Affirmative. 


DOWN 


. Appears, looks as if. 

“Hawkeye State.” « 

4. Breezy. 

. States of North and South - - «« ««, 
Tiny, biting flies. 

. Depart, move. 

. Fleshy edge of mouth, 


ll. Negative. 


16. Him, 


Look upon. 


7. Upon. 


. Thus, therefore. 
9. Hour. 20. To plant seeds. 
. A pact or agreement between nations, 


2. Certain anfounts of medicine. 


3. A rod used in billiards, 
5. The under part of shoes or feet. 

. Canal ip northern part of 8 Across. 
3. Traveled on a horse, 

. Mister. 

. Cut and dried grass. 


Answers next week. 


On Feathered Wing 

The young man wrote home from his 
new job, saying, “Made foreman— 
feather in my cap.” 

A few weeks later he wrote again, 
saying, “Made manager—another feather 
in my cap.” 

After some weeks ‘he wrote again, 
saying, “Fired—send money for train 
fare.” 

His father unfeelingly _—" 


back: “Use feathers and fly home 
MeCall Spiris 


‘ 


East Meets West 

Two Germans were fishing on the 
opposite sides of a river separating the 
American zone of occupation from the 
Russian. The one on the American side 


seemed to be having all the luck, pull-* 


ing in one fish after another. 
Becoming impatient, the one on the 
Russian side shouted to the other, ask- 
ing why he was having all the luck. 
“That's simple,” replied the lucky 
one. “The fish over. here are not afraid 
to open their mouths.” 
Clasemate 
Untimely Death 
And then there was the sad case of 
the English literature professor who re- 
ceived a theme with no punctuation 
marks and died trying to hold his 
breath until the last page. 
Arizona Kitty Kat 


Embarrassing Moment 
There once was a girl named Harris, 
That nothing seemed to embarrass 
"Til the bath salts one day, 
In the tub where she lay, 
Turned out to be plaster of Paris. 
Virginia Spectator 
Ne Danger 
lst. Pot.: “Did you hear the first 
sergeant had a heart attack?” 
2nd Povt.: “I haven't even heard he 
had a heart.” 


Lone Star Scanner 


47 


Sew What! 


A little boy in an American school 
refused to sew, thinking it beneath the 
dignity of a ten-year-old. 

“George Washington sewed,” said 
the principal. “Do you consider your- 
self any better than George Washing- 
ton?” 

“L don’t know. Time will fell,” 
the boy seriously. 


said 





Answers to last week's puzzle 
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DON’T LET UGLY 


BLEMISHES 


RUIN YOUR LOOKS 


Don't neglect an externally caused pimply 
broken out skin that may hel; over- 
night! Apply wonderfully medicated Poslam 
Ofntment tonight—check results next morn- 

after just one application! 
lam contains all 9 ingredients well 
to skin yy TI ~ faster, 
— ey to help you to a finer com- 
plexion. Apply it after washing skin with 
non-alkali Pos —" Soap. At druggists every- 
where—costs so little. 


SENIORS Amorlee's est Bone. 





end complete line of Modern 
GRADUATION 
ANNAME CARDS 


earn sensational sommission. 

Free Memory Geok with each order. 
Write teday for free sample kit. 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 

1509 Maple &., Scranton 5, Pe. 








Ss ms lung 


America’s finest 
, silver-plated flute 


Slgles 


AT FINE MUSIC 
DEALERS EVERY WHERE 





COKE" IS A REGIRTERED TRADE- MARK, 


And delicious it always will be 


for the sparkling goodness of 


Coca-Cola never changes. 

That's why a pause for a Coke 

at the familiar red dispenser 
brings real refreshment pleasure 


... @very time, everywhere. 


COPYRIGHT 1952, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 





Off the Press 


Great Books of the Western World and 
the Great Ideas, edited by Robert M. 
Hutchins, Mortimer J. Adler, and oth- 
ers. Encyclopaedia Britannica, Chi- 
cago. 54 vols., 32,000 pages, $249.50. 


We can think of a pleasanter way to 
spend an evening than to meet Robert 
M. Hutchins in a darkened library and 
to confess to him that you have not read 
the Great Books. Assuming that you es- 
cape with mifor lacerations of the 
spirit, it would not be wise to return 
with the explanation that you did not 
think the Great Books were necessary 
for adjustment to 20th-century life. Mr. 
Hutchins and his associates have some 
definite ideas on the classics. One of 
them is that “liberal education is the 
education that everybody ought to 
have, and that the best way to a liberal 
education in the West is through the 
greatest works the West has pro- 
duced... .” 

Since Messrs. Hutchins, Adler, et al, 
have not presumed to entitle these 54 
volumes, in which they assemble 443 
works by 74 authors, “The” Great 
Books, we shall give up the field day 
we might enjoy by running through a 
hundred authors who do not make the 
first team in this company. There are 
consolation prizes, however, for tucked 
away in Volume 8 is a bibliography of 
additional readings which offers the 
framework of a collection one hundred 
times the size of the present effort. 

One-fourth of this handsomely bound 
edition is given to the ancients. 
poets, dramatists, historians, and scien- 
tists of Rome and Greece are represent- 
ed by full-length books. It is with regret 
that the editors do not include all of the 
works by the author whom they have 
selected. 

The Middle Ages are felt in the pages 
of Saint Augustine and Saint Thomas 
Aquinas. The Renaissance spirit of in- 
quiry is released by Dante, Chaucer, 
Machiavelli, Hobbes, Rabelais, Mon- 
taigne, Cervantes, and Shakespeare. 
The body of science which emerged in 
the 16th and 17th centuries is brought 
forth in the writings of Gilbert, Galileo, 
Harvey, Francis Bacon, Descartes, Pas- 
cal, Newton, and Huygens. Poetry, 
philosophy, and governrhent, about this 
time, are taken from the pages of Mil- 
ton, Spinoza, Locke, and Hume. In the 
Age of Enlightenment, critics of their 
time who held up candles which shine 
again in this collection are Swift, Sterne, 
Fielding, Montesquieu, Rousseau, Adam 
Smith, and Kant. The historian, Gibbon, 
earns two volumes to encompass the 71 
chapters of The Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire. A volume on American 


State Papers includes the Declaration 
of Independence, the Articles of Con- 
federation, the Constitution, and the 
Federalist Papers. As we approach our 
century, Hegel, Goethe, Melville, Dar- 
win, Marx, Tolstoy, Dostoevsky, Wil- 
liam James, and Freud take their places 
among the Great Books. 

We have not attempted to list all of 
the authors; nor is it likely that many 
people will read all of the books should 
they purchase the set. Study groups or 
individuals who attempt analysis of 
these classics will be aided immeasur- 
ably by the Syntopticon (literally an 
analytical index of topics which Dr. 
Adler thinks are the main themes found 
in the books). It is contained in two vol- 
umes of ingeniously arranged references 
to the main ideas in the 54 volumes plus 
the 77 books of the Bible which are not 
included in the set. Each of 102 terms 
from Angel to World is presented in an 
introductory essay. This is followed by a 
listing of topics to be explored in the 
Great Books. It is possible, for example, 
to consider the idea, “Government,” 
under some 30 topics. Precise page ref- 
erences are given, even to the part of 
the double-columned pages on which 
the idea is discussed. It is the Syntopti- 
con which distinguishes this collection 
from others which occupy dusty foot- 
ages on library shelves. 

The editors have put no obstacles in 
the way of reading eaeh book without 
the aid of the Syntopticon. In fact, there 
is a remarkable lack of footnotes to 
guide readers to changes which have 


. Robert M. Hutchins, Associate 
editor-in-chief of Great Books of the Western 
Benton, publisher and chairman 
nica, examining with pleasure a 
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occurred in scientific thinking since the 
days of Aristotle or to dissents from the 
ideas of Marx and Freud. 

The effort, in summary, is a huge one. 
It deserves the respect of all who have 
a feeling for good books. Certainly, the 
ideas which can be gleaned from inten- 
sive study of these books are applicable 
to our own day. The light they shed on 
today’s problems must be screened 
through the experiences and the critical 
faculties which an intelligent modern 
reader may bring to the classics. . 


The Old Man and the Sea, by Ernest 
Hemingway. Scribner's, N. Y. 140 
pp., $3. 


The old man had not caught a fish 
for 84 days. It has been longer than that 
since Hemingway excited the acclaim 
which has greeted much of his work. 
But the old man, Santiago, who lost his 
greatest fish to sharks in the deep waters 
off Havana has given Hemingway an 
outlet for a small tale with the force of 
a tornado. The old man used to fish with 
a boy, Manolin, who never lost confi- 
dence in him. But the long run of bad 
luck caused the boy’s parents to order 
him to fish with others. Had the boy 
been with the old man in his combat 
with the marlin things might have gone 
differently. Then, too, the old man had 
gone “out too far” to bring in so great a 


Hemingway is at home on the sea 
and the details of deep sea fishing are 
part of his equipment. But the resources 
which have made possible this finely 
drawn epic are felt but not seer. 

Hemingway wastes no more lines 
than does the old man who fears that 


Encyclopaedia Britan- 
their Great Books set. 
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his fishing line may snap to the breaking 
point. His phrases often gain dignity 
from the seemingly awkward translation 
from the Spanish idiom of the old man. 
Even the baseball talk about the great 
DiMaggio rings true, for Cubans play 
baseball too and are represented in the 
“grande leguas.” There wil! be less 
agreement about Hemingway's reflec- 
tions on sin. 

You may not be able to distinguish a 
guppy from a marlin, but you will be 
gripped by this story of an old man’s 
fight with the fish he loves. As Heming- 
way says in the novella, “Man is not 
made for defeat.” Individually, we have 
succumbed; but in the broadest sense 
the sharks have not yet taken over. 

In his final lines, Hemingway has 
tourists mistake the skeleton of the mar- 
lin for the skeleton of a shark. He has 
contempt for such ignorance. He need 
have no fear for the reception of this 
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Thanksgiving Reception 
with Refreshments 
SOCIAL STUDIES COUNCIL 
Hotel Baker 
Dallas, Texas 
November 28 (Friday) 
5:00-7:00 p.m. 
preceding NCSS banquet 


R.E.Y.P. 


Gentlemen: 


giving party. | plan to attend the 


Name _ 


(Send acceptance form below as soon as possible. Admis- 
sion by guest card only which will be mailed to you 
before the conventions. ) 


OPP E ESTEE ETT TTT rai 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
| accept with pleasure Scholastic’s invitation to the annual Thanks- 


[] National Council for the Social Studies convention 
() National Council of Teachers of English convention 


work, Whén his goods are counted, The 
Old Man and the Sea will not be looked 
upon as a skeleton in the closet. 


ALCOA, An American Enterprise, by 
Charles C. Carr. Rinehart, N. Y. 
292 pp., $3.50. 

Aviation and aluminum virtually 
grew up together, for the light-weight 
metal has been a major factor in the 
production of airplane engines. In the 
public mind, however, aluminum is 
probably an amalgam of pots, pans, and 
anti-trust actions. It has taken an ex- 
newspaper man who is the former pub- 
lic relations director of the Aluminum 
Company of America to thread his way 
through the complicated but fascinating 
history of the aluminum industry. 

In a simple, 
ner, Mr. Carr recounts the history of 
ALCOA from the early days of the 
Pittsburgh Reduction Company, found- 
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C) Practical English; (1) Literary Cavalcade; (] Teen Age Book Club; ‘ 
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straightforward man- 


ed in 1888, through the 

triumphs of ALCOA (the name taken 
by the company in 1907) during World 
War II. 

This is not a technical account of 
aluminum, although there are my need 
on the scientific processes which have 
made possible ever-widening use of the 
metal. Carr is more concerned with 
the men who made aluminum and a de- 
fense of the company against charges 
that it has engaged in unfair competi- 
tion. His faith in free enterprise with a 
minimum of government restrictions is 
strong. Chapters on Charles Martin 
Hall, who invented the process by 
which aluminum could be produced 
commercially, early struggles for mar- 
kets, patent fights, government actions, 
competing metals, and labor relations 
are part of this history, Carr believes 
that the company’s labor relations rec- 
ord compares favorably with other big 
industries. 

The book is a handsomely printed 
and useful addition to the growing num- 
ber of studies of American business 
ventures. 


Readings in Intergroup Relations, by 
Helen F. Storen. 39 pp. The Resolu- 
tion of Intergroup Tensions, by Gor- 
don W. 49 pp. Both pam- 
phlets, 25¢ each, published by the 
National Conference of Christians 
and Jews, 381 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 
16, N. Y. 


Efforts to dissolve prejudice through 
a human relations approach in the 
schools have been attempted for many 
years. To what extent have we suc- 
ceeded? Is one technique better than 
another? It is fortunate that the Na- 
tional Conference gave Dr. Allport, 
Professor of Psychology at Harvard Uni- 
versity, the job of answering these 
questions. His outstanding work in the 
field of group relations, and his refusal 
to bog readers in a morass of technical 
verbiage, make this slender pamphlet 
required reading for all who have been 
wondering how far we haV@-come along 
the path of better intergroup relations. 
Dr. Allport reports on the difficulty of 
measuring progress in this field, the va- 
ried approaches in educational curric- 


need of a many-sided attack on preju- 
dice arises from our inability 
time to conclude that any one 
more effective than another. 

It is the literature in the field 
Dr. Storen of Queens College presents 
with brief but meaningful annotations. 


pamphlet contains a list of organizations 
which serve as resource 
Howarp L. Hurwrrz 





